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THE DATING OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS* 


WARREN J. MOULTON 
Baneor THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The question of the date of the Synoptic Gospels is one of 
much importance for the student of Christian origins. These 
records are the chief sources of our information regarding the 
life and ministry of Jesus. Obviously it is not possible for us 
to rest content until we have discovered so far as may be whether 
they are in any sense contemporary documents, or whether they 
are the products of a later generation. 

The significance of this chronological question should not be 
gauged by the scant attention that is often bestowed upon it by 
New Testament schol«.s. Their apparent neglect is not due to 
failure to realize its importance, but rather to the paucity of 
clear and unmistakable data from which to deduce a trustworthy 
conclusion. For this reason, more than for any other, treatises 
on New Testament Introduction are as a rule extremely meager 
and unsatisfactory at this particular point. That this should 
continue to be the case may seem somewhat strange in view of 
the fact that we are in possession not of a single, isolated book- 
let, but of three related and by no means brief writings. With 
material of such variety and extent at our disposal, it might be 
expected that the question of date would have been definitely 
determined long since. It is, of course, true that some factors 
in the problem have been settled in a broad and general way. 
For example, it is widely agreed (1) that our written gospels 
proceed ultimately from oral tradition; (2) that the language 
of this primitive tradition was Aramaic; and (3) that the trans- 
mutation of this oral Aramaic tradition into the Greek Gospels 
that have come down to us must have taken place, at the latest, 
within a period of some seventy or eighty years after the 
crucifixion. 

The measurably widespread unanimity in these conclusions, 
however, falls very far short of giving us a satisfactory solution 

* Presidential Address at the annual meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature at Dropsie College, December 27, 1917. 
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of the entire problem. For, unlike so many questions in Old 
Testament criticism, a brief interval of time is here a matter of 
much importance. <A difference of fifty, or even of thirty years, 
may result in carrying us out of the days of the apostles’ activity 
to the age of their successors, from those who could speak from 
experience to those who were entirely dependent upon tradition. 
It will be found upon examination that previous efforts to deter- 
mine the dates of the synoptical writers have moved out along 
one or more of four distinct lines: (1) external evidence for the 
existence and use of the gospels; (2) ancient traditions regard- 
ing their origin; (3) the study of their mutual interrelation- 
ship and of the historical allusions which they are thought to 
contain; and finally (4) their relation to the Book of Acts. 


I 


As for the first of these points,—external testimony—it gives 
us most welcome protection against extravagant views, but fails 
to yield data for any exact determination. It is somewhat sur- 
prising that outside the historical books themselves there are 
no allusions in the New Testament to written records of Jesus’ 
life. Further, Bishop Westcott did not hesitate to say that ‘‘no 
evangelic reference in the Apostolic Fathers can be referred cer- 
tainly to a written record.’’ This judgment is of course chal- 
lenged by many eminent authorities, but at best we can hardly 
claim more than the possible indication of the use of written 
records by 110 a. p. We are on more certain ground when we 
come to Justin Martyr, Marcion, the Papias Fragments, the 
Muratorian Canon and to the unquestioned testimony of 
Irenaeus. But valuable as all this is for other purposes, it avails 
little in our present quest. 


II 


Tradition affords more important assistance. Unfortunately, 
however, the earliest and, consequently, the most valuable 
recorded memories contain very little that is at all definite or 
unambiguous regarding the time when the Gospels were written. 
The oldest and most important statement is the oft quoted pas- 
sage from Eusebius which reports the testimony of Papias. This 
Father, who was Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia and who may 
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have written about the middle of the second century or even 
earlier, gives a tradition with which he had evidently been long 
familiar and which may well represent what was widely believed 
in Christian circles at the opening of that second century. He 
states that from a presbyter or elder of his acquaintance he had 
learned that Mark was Peter’s interpreter and that he wrote 
accurately, though not in order, whatsoever he remembered of the 
things that were either said or done by the Messiah. For he neither 
heard the Lord nor did he follow him but afterwards he attended 
Peter who adapted his teachings to practical needs, but without 
making any orderly arrangements of the Lord’s sayings. Papias 
adds that Mark did no wrong in thus writing some things as 
he remembered them, for he was careful neither to omit any- 
thing that he had heard nor to set down any false statement. 
Of Matthew he says that he composed the oracles in the Hebrew 
language and that each one interpreted them as he could (Euse- 
bius, Hist. Eccl., iii. 39). 

It is evident that Papias’ main concern is to authenticate the 
contents of the Gospels by establishing a direct connection 
between them and apostolic testimony. He is not thinking par- 
ticularly as to when the narratives were actually written. The 
most that we can infer is that, at the time in question, Mark was 
definitely, and perhaps finally, separated from Peter, and that 
there was no further opportunity to consult with him. The 
whole mode of statement leaves the impression that the second 
gospel was thought of as coming from a period when relationship 
to the apostle was altogether a thing of the past. 

Much the same is likewise true of the later witness of Irenaeus, 
who, as regards the first and second gospels, may be only report- 
ing in amplified form what he had found in Papias. He writes 
as follows: 

‘*Matthew then among the Hebrews put forth (also) a gospel 
in their own tongue while Peter and Paul were preaching in 
Rome and founding the church. Moreover after their decease 
(or departure) Mark, the disciple and interpreter of Peter, 
himself also has handed down to us in writing the things that 
were preached by Peter. Moreover, Luke, also, the companion 
of Paul, put down in a book the gospel preached by him’? (Adv. 
Haer., III, 11, 8). A new study of these words made some years 
since by Rev. John Chapman resulted in the conclusion that 
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Irenaeus does not intend to affirm that Matthew wrote at the 
time when Peter and Paul were preaching in Rome, but only 
that, whereas Matthew published a gospel among the Hebrews 
besides preaching it, Peter and Paul preached their message 
without writing it. However, their testimony was not lost 
because it has been handed on in written form by Mark and 
Luke respectively. Accordingly while there is here no statement 
as to when Mark’s gospel. was actually composed, the evident 
implication is that Peter’s preaching was preserved after his 
death by having been written down by Mark before that time 
(Journal of Theological Studies, VI, 563-569). In this manner 
Chapman is able to bring the statements of Irenaeus into 
harmony with an Alexandrian tradition which we first meet in 
Clement of Alexandria at the end of the second century and 
which was accepted by other Fathers, to the effect that Mark 
wrote at Rome during the lifetime of Peter. Clement tells us 
that his authorities for this information were presbyters or 
elders from whom he learned further that the gospels with the 
genealogies were written first, meaning presumably that Matthew 
and Luke preceded Mark. (Chapman would say preceeded John.) 
Without pursuing this topic of tradition further, it may be said 


that clear and decisive evidence for an exact dating of the 
Synoptic Gospels is probably not to be expected in this quarter. 


III 


Accordingly it is to the writings themselves that we must turn 
for our surest indication of the time of their origin. As might 
be anticipated, the idea of carrying on such an investigation did 
not emerge until the dawn of the modern era of critical study 
in the eighteenth century. So long as the gospels were thought 
of as representing eternal types of divine truth, dates could have 
little significance. Under such circumstances the matter of 
actual writing and of mutual relationship could hardly become 
a subject of serious reflection. There was, to be sure, a certain 
open-mindedness regarding critical questions on the part of some 
of the early Church Fathers, notably Augustine, but this schol- 
arly outlook was speedily dimmed by a rigid theory of inspira- 
tion that took away every incentive for scientific research. The 
same thing continued to be true at a much later period, when 
theologians, both Roman and Reformed, were concerned chiefly 
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with smoothing away difficulties and eliminating seeming con- 
flicts between parallel accounts. When in the eighteenth cen- 
tury questions of origin and relationship at last began to receive 
serious consideration, new interest was given to such discussions 
by the publication of the Wolfenbiittel Fragments and par- 
ticularly by the one entitled ‘‘Vom Zwecke Jesu und seiner 
Jiinger,’’ which appeared in 1778. In this same year Lessing, 
who had given out the Fragments, propounded a theory as to 
the origin of the gospels that was destined to exercise an impor- 
tant influence upon subsequent investigation. It was his belief 
that our Synoptists are all dependent upon an original Semitic 
gospel. This suggestion was speedily taken up and worked out 
with various modifications by Eichhorn, unfortunately without 
due acknowledgment of indebtedness. Thus it has come about 
that the hypothesis of the evolution of our present Synoptic 
Gospels from a primitive written gospel is associated partic- 
ularly with Eichhorn’s name. He believed that an original 
Aramaic gospel, written by a disciple of the apostles possibly 
as early as 35, was variously recast during the next twenty-five 
years, first in Aramaic and then in Greek. From this original 
there came a large number of evangelical writings, and out of 
these our present gospels emerged and were accepted by the 
Church toward the end of the second century. 

While this theory of a primitive written gospel was under 
discussion, a competing hypothesis which advocated a close inter- 
relationship between the gospels was being elaborated. This 
has come to be associated especially with the name of Griesbach, 
to whom perhaps more than to any other scholar belongs the 
eredit for placing Synoptic investigation upon a scientific basis. 
The idea, however, that one synoptist had borrowed from another 
was by no means new. It had been suggested by Augustine 
about the year 400. This Father found no difficulty in assuming 
that Mark was consciously dependent upon Matthew, but he did 
not at all realize the consequences that would logically follow 
from such an important observation. 

The hypothesis of mutual dependence seeks to solve the 
Synoptic problem for the most part on the basis of the docu- 
ments as they now lie before us. Griesbach supposed that 
Matthew wrote his gospel in Greek from his own knowledge of 
the facts. This gospel was in turn known to Luke and used by 
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him to supplement the information gained from oral tradition, 
whereas Mark came last of all and compiled his narrative mainly 
from Matthew, but not without some dependence upon Luke. 
In this way a compendium was prepared for readers who were 
unacquainted with Jewish conditions and views. Mark’s own 
additions, however, prove that he was familiar with Jerusalem, 
and was in a position to add vivid touches. Other advocates of 
this theory have postulated 2 different sequence for the evan- 
gelical writers, but usually there is a tendency to date the present 
gospels earlier than is done by the adherents of the previous 
hypothesis. Griesbach’s conclusion as to the secondary char- 
acter of Mark and as to its relatively late date has continued to 
reappear at intervals during the last one hundred years. 

- Still another proposal for explaining the relationship between 
the Synoptic Gospels received its classic formulation during the 
selfsame years of the early nineteenth century. Gieseler devel- 
oped the theory that our gospels proceed not from written 
sources, but that they arose in dependence upon an oral gospel 
which very early took on a more or less fixed and ordered form. 
He believed that when this gospel passed out from Palestine it 
necessarily assumed a Greek dress, but that even then the need 
for writing would perhaps first be felt during the period of 
conflict with heretical teachers. 

The decade of the thirties in the last century proved to be 
an extremely important epoch for synoptic study. By this time 
the three hypotheses mentioned above had been fully developed, 
and all was in readiness for a fresh advance. At this juncture 
(1832) Schleiermacher pointed out that the Matthew of which 
Papias spoke, and which he said was written in Hebrew, must 
be distinguished from our first canonical gospel, which can only 
be regarded as a later rescension of this earlier work. In the 
same way he believed that the Mark of Papias was less com- 
plete, less well ordered, than our present gospel. His conten- 
tion regarding Matthew has continued to find increasing favor, 
whereas his conclusion regarding Mark was soon disproved, 
first by Lachmann, three years later (1835), who maintained 
successfully that of the present Synoptic Gospels the best 
ordered historical tradition is to be found in Mark. Presently 
(1838) Weisse went still further in showing that Papias’ allu- 
sion could apply to our second gospel as we have it and must be 
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understood as referring to this document. This position was 
defended in the same year by Wilke, who in a voluminous work 
espoused the priority of Mark on the basis of literary relation- 
ship. He directed especial attention to the style of the evan- 
gelists and to the particular motives that were traceable in each. 
Weisse believed that besides Mark a collection of Jesus’ sayings 
had been used by the authors of the first and the third gospels, 
and thus the modern Two Source Theory emerged in its full 
form. Meanwhile Strauss in 1835 so developed the oral hypothe- 
sis as to make the gospels to be in large measure the late products 
of a myth-forming ecclesiastical consciousness. 

The fresh stimulus that was given to New Testament study 
through the rise of the Tiibingen school promised for a time to 
work a marked change in opinion as to the dates of the Synoptic 
Gospels. There were indications that they were to be swept 
away from their old moorings and carried far down into the 
second century.’ Mark was looked upon by Baur as the latest 
of the Synoptists, while Luke was regarded not as the source 
of Marcion’s Gospel but as a Catholicized version of the same, 
composed about the middle of the second century. Matthew, 
the oldest of the Synoptists, was believed to be the outcome of a 
long process of literary development and was held to have 
attained its present form during the Jewish rebellion under 
Hadrian. 

These extreme conclusions were soon considerably modified by 
the adherents of the Tiibingen school itself. First of all Luke 
was restored to his rightful position, and Marcion was made to 
be dependent upon him. Then Mark was given his accustomed 
place between Matthew and Luke, or was even made to be the 
earliest gospel (Volkmar and Ritschl). Hilgenfeld, a distin- 
guished meraber of the Tiibingen school, so far departed from 
the original positions of Baur as to bring back Matthew and 
Mark into the first century and to date Luke from 100 to 110. 

The effect of the Tiibingen movement outside its own. imme- 
diate circle was to call forth a re-affirmation and recombination 
of the several hypotheses that have already been reviewed. 
Meanwhile notable progress was made in the recognition of the 
priority of the second gospel and in the increasing acceptance 
of the theory that our three Synoptists rest upon two main 
written sources, one of which was the canonical Mark, or a 
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document substantially identical therewith. During the remain- 
ing years of the century one can trace a growing unanimity in 
these conclusions, as well as in the belief that all three Synoptic 
Gospels were written during the last thirty years of the first 
century, although a few scholars still continued to keep the first 
decade of the second open for Matthew and Luke. 

In the present century we are witnessing important develop- 
ments in Synoptic study that have a very direct bearing upon 
the question of date. In some ways the activity of the last ten 
years has a striking resemblance to what was taking place eighty 
years ago. Once more the time seems to have come for the 
taking up of new problems and the retesting of old conclusions. 
Up to 1901 few believers in the priority of Mark had been 
inclined to make him depend upon written sources, not, at least, 
aside from the apocalyptic section in the thirteenth chapter, 
and there was no general agreement that it was necessary to 
do so even here. It is true that for fifty years Bernhard Weiss 
had steadfastly asserted Mark’s dependence upon an earlier 
discourse source and that Prof. Wendt of Jena had for some 
time advanced the theory that the second evangelist made use 
of several independent documents representing distinct groups 
of Petrine tradition, and that the late Prof. von Soden felt 
that a Petrine source could be separated from later material. 
On the other hand, such scholars as Jiilicher and Wernle in their 
widely used books defended the essential unity and originality 
of Mark as regards written sources, and Prof. Schmied:l, in his 
famous Encyclopaedia Britannica article, gave it as his opinion 
in 1901 that the use of such sources in Mark could not be raised 
above the level of conjecture except at a few points. 

In that very year, however, a book appeared that impelled 
New Testament workers to investigate afresh the historical char- 
acter and origin of this gospel. I refer to Wrede’s ‘‘Das 
Messiasgeheimnis in den Evangelien’’ (1901). One of its first 
results. was to hasten the publication of ‘‘Das Alteste Evan- 
gelium’’ by Johannes Weiss. In this book it is maintained that 
while Mark represents the earliest attempt to present the Apos- 
tolic gospel in the form of a narrative of Jesus’ life, and while 
it must be dated from 64 to 67, still it affords clear evidence 
of being based on traditions that had already to some extent 
assumed written form. In the same year in which Weiss’s 
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monograph appeared, Wellhausen began the publication of a 
series of compact little volumes on the gospels, that have 
attracted wide attention. His position is characterized by a 
particularly high estimate of Mark. This writing he believes 
owes its preservation to the sanctity that had come to attach 
to it by reason of its age. Otherwise it would have disappeared 
when the other Synoptic Gospels, which were more to the mind 
of the times, came into existence. Its narrative material gives 
evidence of having taken shape after a considerable course from 
mouth to mouth and was probably first written down in Aramaic 
at Jerusalem. Wellhausen thinks that there are sections in the 
gospel that are secondary as regards their historical character, 
but he doubts whether it is possible to carry out any literary 
analysis or trace stages of revision. 

At that very time, however, this task was being undertaken 
by Wendling in a novel and very elaborate manner (1905, 1908). 
A little later Loisy worked out a different analysis in the two 
stout volumes of his commentary, while Prof. Bacon quite inde- 
pendently undertook the same task in his briefer work entitled 
‘*The Beginnings of Gospel History.’’ Both these latter writers 
agree that the final edition of the gospel is to be put shortly 
after the year 70. 

Possibly Wellhausen’s greatest service to synoptic study was 
the setting forth in a manner that was altogether new of the evi- 
dence for the Palestinian and Aramaic background for our 
Synoptic Gospels. Resch and Dr. E. A. Abbott had for some 
time previously been seeking to establish the existence of an 
original Hebrew document back of our first three gospels, and 
others had championed similar theories. But their work was 
not influencing opinion to any marked degree. Dalman’s 
‘‘Worte Jesu’’ left the situation largely unchanged. So much 
was this true that it was possible for Wernle to say at the close 
of the last century that the evidences of an Aramaic original 
in the Synoptic Gospels were negligible, and at the opening of 
the new century Schmiedel could still claim that the evidence 
in Mark sufficed only to show ‘‘that he wrote a kind of Jewish 
Greek that he had derived from reading the LXX.’’ The 
fuller knowledge of the Koiné Greek that had come through the 
study of papyrus fragments of early date seemed to corroborate 
this conclusion. Prof. Wellhausen, however, interposed his 
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veto, and he has been sustained by subsequent publications from 
other eminent Semitic scholars. He bases his view not so much 
on single phrases and isolated examples as upon a combination 
of facts that prove the presence of an underlying Semitic syntax 
and style. He admits that this might possibly come through 
oral tradition but believes that it can be better understood as 
resulting from the use of q written document. Thus what had 
often been conjectured in the past was at last given a really 
scientific standing. It will be a distinct advance in synoptic 
study if it shall be possible, as I believe it eventually will, to 
add to the fact of Mark’s priority the no less certain conclusion 
of his dependence on or use of Aramaic sources. The theory of 
an early date for this gospel will naturally be favored by such 
a consideration. 


IV 


Up to the present it may be said that the dates of the Synop- 
tists have been determined as a rule in the first instance by 
theories regarding their origin, and secondly, on the ground of 
internal evidence. In the latter case most reliance has usually 
been put upon allusions in the apocalyptic sections that seem 


to presuppose the fall of Jerusalem and the end of the Jewish 
state. Such items of evidence are, however, always beset by the 
difficulty that the sections in question are largely couched in 
the ambiguous language of older prophecy. Again, it is not 
easy to make out a clear and convincing case if one puts his 
dependence upon single isolated passages that are supposed to 
mirror the life and practice of later days. No more can this be 
done when the conclusion is grounded upon such general con- 
siderations as the supposed Paulinism of Mark or, in the case 
of the other gospels, the supposed evidence for the presence 
of a spirit and atmosphere that could be found only in the post- 
Apostolic age. Under these circumstances it is not strange that 
the most notable contributions to the discussion of synoptic 
dates have come of late from those who put their chief reliance 
upon the data afforded by the Book of Acts. It is evident that 
if assured conclusions can be attained here, our problem will be 
largely solved so far as a terminus ad quem is concerned, since 
Acts was certainly written later than the third gospel and in 
all probability later than Matthew. Some surprising deductions 
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have resulted from the following out of this line of research 
during the last six years. 

Just when Moffatt was writing in his New Testament Intro- 
duction ‘‘that the roots of the historical literature (of the New 
Testament)’ lie in the same period with the correspondence of 
Paul, though the flowers bloom side by side with the later 
homilies,’” Harnack was penning the last lines of his small 
volume entitled ‘‘Neue Untersuchungen zur Apostelgeschichte 
und zur Abfassungzeit der Synoptischen Evangelien,’’ in which 
all the gospel literature, blade, ear and full grain in the ear, is 
carried back into the period prior to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. That is to say, it is his belief that, whereas Matthew 
may have been written shortly after or before this event, the 
other Synoptic Gospels antedate the death of Paul. 

In England, at about the same time, Archdeacon Allen main- 
tained a like theory for Luke-Acts and a still earlier date than 
Harnack’s for Mark and Matthew. Meanwhile here in America 
Prof. Torrey was engaged in studies that have resulted thus 
far in two publications, one being a monograph issued last year, 
in which he advocates 64 as the date of Acts and 60, or sometime 
prior to 61, for the third gospel. (Harvard Theological Studies, 
I. ‘*The Composition and Date of Acts,’’? Harvard University 
Press, 1916.) 

In themselves such views are by ho means without precedent, 
but they possess an entirely new importance because of the 
scholarly investigations of which they are the direct outcome 
and by reason of the fact that in the case of the Book of Acts 
two distinct lines of approach converge toward the same goal. 
Harnack in his earlier writings continued to assign Acts to the 
reign of Titus or the opening years of Domitian, but in 1911, 
not without some previous intimation that a change was impend- 
ing, he carried it back to the closing days of Paul’s Roman 
imprisonment. Our present purpose requires only that we should 
note the consequences of this decision for synoptic chronology. 
Once Harnack felt that Luke’s prologue, with its reference to 
many predecessors in the field of evangelical history, demanded 
that at least fifty years must have elapsed since the crucifixion. 
He now believes that thirty-three would answer equally well. 
Only two difficulties of any moment seem to him to hinder an 
early dating of Mark and Luke, namely, the supposed allusions 
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to the destruction of Jerusalem in the eschatological chapters and 
the legendary developments in the accounts of the resurrection 
and ascension. As for the first, he now doubts whether any 
passage goes beyond an announcement of what is impending, 
and as for the second difficulty, he is convinced that divergent 
accounts of the resurrection appearances may well have had 
their origin in an early period, indeed that they can be better 
explained on such a basis. Harnack feels the further necessity 
of bringing his conclusions into accord with the earliest tradi- 
tion regarding the origin of the gospels. This he is enabled to 
do by accepting Rev. John Chapman’s interpretation of Irenaeus, 
which makes that Father give no information as to when the 
Synoptic Gospels were written. In this manner all hindrances 
to the dating of Mark in the sixth decade and the Discourse 
Source about 50, or earlier, are removed. 

At first Harnack’s revolutionary reconstruction was looked 
upon by many as a jeu d’esprit, and doubtless is so regarded 
still by not a few. Especially is this true of his efforts to 
remove the ancient landmarks for the Book of Acts. By Arch- 
deacon Allen, on the other hand, the pronouncement was wel- 
comed as confirming views to which this scholar was already 
advancing in his own study. As has been stated, he outdoes 
Harnack in the early dating of Matthew, and consequently of 
Mark as well. Abandoning the view that he had advocated in 
earlier editions of his commentary on Matthew, he now makes 
that gospel represent the Jewish Christian standpoint of 49-50, 
the period of the controversy in Antioch regarding the admis- 
sion of the Gentiles into the church. In this way one of Mat- 
thew’s main sources is carried back into the fifth decade, or 
more specifically to Jerusalem shortly after Peter’s release 
from prison in 44. The Aramaic original of this primary docu- 
ment, he believes, may have been translated within a few years 
into Greek, possibly at Antioch, by the original author of the 
gospel, who may have subsequently issued a new edition of the 
same at Rome. 

Prof. Torrey in his published work on the gospels has thus 
far concerned himself chiefly with Luke’s use of Semitic sources, 
aud more especially with the theory that an Aramaic source, 
written in Palestine in 49 or early 50 after the Council at 
Jerusalem, has been employed in Acts 1-15. He supposes our 
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present Book of Acts to have been composed in Rome in 64, 
while the Gospel of Luke may have been written in 60, on the 
basis of material gathered by that evangelist while Paul was 
kept prisoner at Caesarea. Torrey anticipates two objections 
to his conclusions that seem to eall for refutation. The first 
is the one already touched upon in speaking of the view of 
Harnack, namely, Luke’s supposed allusion to the destruction 
of Jerusalem (21: 20-24). It is replied that nothing here goes 
beyond the predictions of the Old Testament (for example, 
Zech. 14:1 ff.; Dan. 7:25 and 12:1, 7) and Jerusalem’s pre- 
vious experiences with besieging Roman armies. The second 
is the not infrequent contention that Luke knew and used the 
Antiquities of Josephus, a work which cannot have been written 
earlier than 93 or 94. Torrey shows anew in a concise but 
convincing way that such a conclusion is unfounded. 


Vv 


It will appear from this recapitulation that two lines of inves- 
tigation have come to the front in synoptic study which promise 
to have a very immediate and a very vital bearing upon the 


dates of the gospels. The use of Semitie sources in the first 
three gospels has been established with a degree of certainty 
that had not been previously attained, and this in itself is a 
matter of first importance. Hardly less significant is the weighty 
setting forth in an entirely new way of the case for the early 
date of Acts. If these recent advances can be maintained against 
counter attacks, what further readjustment will be necessary ? 
Without attempting to estimate the value of the detailed argu- 
ments touching Acts, we may go on and ask what are some of 
the important consequences that would result from such an early 
dating of the Synoptic literature? To raise this question is to 
suggest grave difficulties that may not be insuperable but that 
as yet have not been removed. 

(1) In the first place, it is evident that an entirely new 
appraisal and new interpretation of the events of the apostolic 
age will be demanded. We have become accustomed to the 
assumption that there was little disposition during apostolic 
days to draw up written records of the life and teaching of Jesus 
and that no real motive for doing so could exist until one by 
one the apostles and other living witnesses began to drop away. 
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How often has it been reiterated in standard treatises that the 
lively expectation of the Parousia made the early Christians 
indifferent to historical records! Such a need, it is said, could 
only be felt with the rise of a new generation that was less 
influenced by these ardent expectations. Accordingly the years 
from 30 to 60 are ordinarily held to have been in large measure 
an era of oral tradition. How essentially changed is the situa- 
tion if we are to project back into this very period all the 
literary activity to which Luke’s prologue bears witness, and 
if we are to establish- there, not only his unknown sources of 
greater or less extent, but at least one known source, namely, 
our Gospel of Mark! And not only will this be true, but 
Matthew must be put back into the same period, unless we are 
of the number of those who believe him to be the latest of the 
Synoptists. Ramsay’s hypothesis of a discourse source written 
before the crucifixion may not hereafter appear to be so much of 
an exaggeration. If the gospel literature did indeed arise in the 
apostolic age, and if it had its beginning so early in that period, 
then the first Christians were not so devoid of historical inter- 
est and literary ability as has been commonly assumed. They 
must rather have possessed far more of such historical appre- 
ciation and much greater capacity for literary production than 
we have imagined. Their expectation of Christ’s speedy return 
did not have the supposed effect of making them indifferent 
to the events of his earthly ministry. On the other hand, they 
must very early have felt the importance of carefully chroni- 
eling all these things, possibly not so much for their own 
edification as for the use of converts who should be added to 
their number. 

(2) Then secondly, the question of Paul’s knowledge of 
written or oral evangelical tradition and of his attitude toward 
it is also raised anew. That the allusions in his writings to the 
ministry and teaching of Jesus should be so few has long seemed 
to call for explanation, even when all our present gospels were 
dated later than his day. How much more will this be the case 
if they are put back into the very heart of his missionary activ- 
ity! Can it be that even then a Discourse Source, Mark, and 
perchance Matthew, were in existence and more or less widely 
known? Who of all the Apostolic and Christian circle might 
be supposed to take a livelier interest in the second gospel, which 
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is so obviously intended for non-Jewish readers? Assuming 
that it was written originally in Jerusalem, it must have been 
translated with little delay into Greek, if we are correct in hold- 
ing that it served in this form as a source for both Matthew 
and Luke. And yet in all the apostle’s letters there seems to 
be no slightest hint that he had any knowledge of written ree- 
ords or was at all dependent upon them. What is true of Paul 
in this regard holds likewise for the other New Testament writers. 
That such a situation presents a real difficulty cannot be ques- 
tioned. At the same time we do not forget the precariousness 
of every argument from silence. It is possible that we are here 
led astray by presuppositions of our own creating and by our 
inclination to gauge the knowledge of the Apostle too exclusively 
by what has been transmitted to us in his surviving epistles. 
Who can say that his missionary preaching did not concern 
itself with the more important events of Jesus’ ministry and 
teaching? Harnack has pointed out that if we knew Luke only 
through the Book of Acts, we should little dream that he was 
the author of a gospel revealing deepest interest in the life of 
Jesus and filled with evidences of a most intimate knowledge 
of the details of that life. We might assume rather, if we fol- 
lowed the method that has been adopted not infrequently in 
dealing with Paul, and not without disastrous results, that Luke 
likewise was completely out of touch with Synoptic tradition 
and knew hardly more of Jesus’ ministry than had come to him 
through Christological dogmas. Would it, after all, be so neces- 
sary for Paul to appeal to written records, even though it were 
true that Mark and the many others of Luke’s prologue were 
busied even then with the preparation of such narratives? His 
own knowledge of the facts might well seem to him equally 
authoritative, and with good reason, for why may not the 
compass of his information be extended to include everything 
that was accessible to these writers? Furthermore, is the reti- 
cence of Paul regarding written records any more enigmatical 
than that of the writers of the Patristic period? The arguments 
that are often advanced to explain their silence, namely, the 
availability of oral tradition and preference for it, will hold 
even more for the apostolic age. It may be urged in addition 
that the Apostle does make allusions to evangelical history; they 
are introduced in such a way.as to suggest a large background 
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of information on the part of himself and of his readers. These 
considerations will probably lessen, though they may not alto- 
gether remove, the objections to the early dating of the Synoptic 
Gospels that arise from Paul’s seeming independence of evan- 
gelical tradition. 

(3) It may be asked, in the next place, is it possible that 
the gospel literature came to such a state of perfection in twenty- 
five years? Was there sufficient opportunity within this com- 
paratively brief period for all the development that seems to lie 
back of the second gospel? This book is often spoken of as a 
first attempt which served to fix the norm that was followed by 
later evangelical writings, but its mastery of proportion, method 
_and order is so complete as to lead us to inquire whether the 
experimental stage in such composition has not been left behind. 
We can understand how Papias might find Mark faulty in 
arrangement in comparison with either John or Matthew, but 
to-day we believe that the second gospel furnished the standard 
of order for the other records of Synoptic tradition. There is 
an evident intention on the part of the evangelist to maintain 
a general chronological sequence, in spite of the fact that he 
often adopts a topical arrangement in the grouping of his mate- 
rial. While none of the elaborate analyses of the gospel that 
have been worked out hitherto seem likely to win any wide 
acceptance, it does appear probable that we must be ready to 
grant the use of older sources in other parts besides chapter 13. 
I have in mind especially the section extending from 6:45 to 
8:36, where the parallelism between the two feedings of the 
multitudes and the incidents immediately following in each 
instance is so striking that it is not easy to explain the situation 
unless we assume the use of duplicate narratives. 

(4) Not only must a sufficient interval be provided for 
miscellaneous jottings of oral tradition to have developed into 
a earefully articulated gospel, but a considerable period is like- 
wise required for the founding and growth of the community, 
or communities, outside of Palestine that should call for such 
a gospel. For, whatever may have been the original intention, 
the present Mark gives evidence of adaptation to the require- 
ments of non-Jewish readers. Of this we have sufficient indi- 
cation in the employment of the Greek language and in the 
editorial comments. We seem compelled to suppose that Chris- 
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tianity extended very rapidly in the forties and early fifties. 
Such indeed must have been the case if not Mark alone, but the 
fuller and more elaborate gospel of Luke, as well as the writ- 
ings of his many predecessors, are to be assigned to the period 
of Paul’s ministry. To our surprise it will thus be discovered 
that there was no lack of zeal or enterprise in providing litera- 
ture for the new propaganda. The life of the churches in these 
years must have been richer and more varied than we have been 
wont to think. The Apostle to the Gentiles will not be that 
lonely figure that we have imagined. And if Matthew be added 
to the list of early narratives and be made to precede Luke, 
then the literary development of primitive Christianity becomes 
truly astonishing. Even more is this the case when Acts is put 
back into the same Pauline epoch and made to be a history 
brought up to date. It would then turn out that the major part 
of the New Testament books, historical and epistolary, were 
written before the Jewish war and the fall of Jerusalem. 

So far as we have to do with Aramaic documents, it is 
probable that they will seem to be more in place before than 
after the triumph of Titus, though Wellhausen is disposed to 
think that a Christian community may have continued to keep 
its seat in the Holy City and may have lived on there in the 
old way, producing Aramaic traditions, even after Roman occu- 
pation. Such a postulate is not, however, a necessary factor in 
the theory that our Synoptic Gospels proceed from Semitic 
sources. Nor, again, should this theory be made to depend at 
all upon conclusions regarding the date of Acts. These sub- 
jects have been associated in this present address because they 
have chanced to be thus coupled together in recent discussions 
and because both have a direct and very important bearing upon 
the question as to when the Synoptic Gospels were written. 
Any difficulties, however, that may be felt about the one posi- 
tion are not chargeable to the other. As a matter of fact, at 
the present time, the claim for an early dating of Acts has by 
no means the same measure of certainty that we are entitled to 
feel regarding Mark’s direct dependence upon written or oral 
Aramaic tradition. 

(5) Many will find the most serious objection to the early 
dating of Acts, with all that this involves for the Synoptic 
writings, in the contrast between the points of view of that book 

2 
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and the statements of Paul’s epistles. It has not seemed neces- 
sary to elaborate this topic in the present discussion since it has 
received so much attention in recent critical studies of Acts. That 
this last named book should conceive of the Apostle’s relation 
to the Jerusalem church and to Gentile missions in a manner 
so unlike his own portrayal of the facts seems explicable only 
on the basis of a late date and remoteness from the actual his- 
torical situation. Much the same ean be affirmed regarding 
many of the narratives of the early chapters of Acts. 

To these considerations there must be added the not infrequent 
indications of Luke’s use of sources in his second as well as in 
his first treatise. All of which can be accounted for much more 
readily in the period following than in that preceding the fall 
of Jerusalem. 


VI 


Two topics seem to call for a brief word in closing. 

Sometimes these recent theories regarding early dates for the 
Synoptic Gospels have been hailed as a return to tradition. 
If this statement were true, it would have no particular bear- 
ing on the question at issue, but as a matter of fact it misses the 
point. In the first place, there is no disposition to-day to return 
to the methods of tradition, and, in the second place, there is 
no uniform tradition to which we could return if we would. 
If by tradition one means the usual interpretation of Papias 
and Irenaeus, to the effect that all our gospels are later than 60, 
then recent conclusions are in conflict with tradition. No more 
is there a disposition to go back to the Alexandrian tradition 
that Matthew and Luke preceded Mark, and still less to the 
supposition that Mark was written at Rome in 43. There is only 
a return to such tradition, early or late, as chances to accord 
with conclusions that may be established in other ways. 

The second observation that I would make is that the asser- 
tion than one’s view as to the date of the gospels will in no way 
affect his estimate of their contents, has obvious limitations. 
To prove that an author is not far removed from the events 
that he chronicles does not, to be sure, establish the fact of his 
reliability. It does, however, vastly increase the likelihood that 
he could and would report that which was currently received in 
the Christian circles of his day. We cannot rightly impute to 
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him the radical and far reaching transformation of primitive 
tradition that might conceivably be possible 50 or even 30 years 
later, when few survived who had any immediate acquaintance 
with the events with which he deals and so could speak from any 
degree of personal knowledge. All extravagant ‘‘Tendenz’’ 
methods of criticism and interpretation will find their progress 
greatly hampered by an early dating of the gospels and by the 
evidence of their dependence upon written or oral Aramaic 
sources. 

The chronological question is not one of primary importance 
in synoptic investigation, but it is one that must receive a due 
measure of consideration. For, in the last analysis, our esti- 
mate of the gospels is bound to be determined in no small degree 
by our decision as to the period from which they come. Just 
what is to be the outcome of the newly awakened interest 
in this theme is not as yet evident. Probably one result will 
be a lesser inclination to be content with merely restating, with- 
out examination, time-honored but inconclusive arguments. 
Even though we may not be prepared at present to modify 
our former views in any essential way, it still remains true that 
the earlier dates proposed are bound to receive serious considera- 
tion. The discussion of the problems that are involved in their 
acceptance will in any event stimulate research and thus help 
to a better understanding of the Apostolic Age. 
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THE ‘ORDER’ OF THE LUKAN INTERPOLATIONS 


Ill Tue Loncer Interponation, LK. 9: 51-18: 14 


B. W. Bacon’ 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


Our survey of the shorter Lukan Interpolation’ is not encour- 
aging to the hope of finding pre-Lukan connections in the 
embodied source material. In Lk. 6:20-8:3 we could discover 
little as to sources beyond the bare fact that in $ as elsewhere 
a series of incidents illustrative of the Effect produced by Jesus’ 
work as a teacher and healer probably followed upon the account 
of his preaching. The anecdotes of Lk. 7 appeared to be a 
selection not in the original order, but in a sequence formed 
by R'* for pragmatic reasons of his own. Such a result in 
a section descriptive of the results of Jesus’ ministry could 
hardly be reached if R** had before him a narrative of the 
ministry like Mk.’s and respected it. We have indeed seen 
reason to believe that $ had its outline of Jesus’ career and 
fate; but neither Mt. nor Lk. has preserved any considerable 
trace of it. This might be due to an exaggerated respect for 
“the outline of Mk., leading to the destruction of conflicting 
orders, or it might be due to the absence of well-defined order 
in #. It might be due to both causes in varying proportion. 
Whatever the reason, the fact is apparent in Lk. 6:20-8:3, 
and predisposes us to expect little from 9: 51-18: 14. 

In point of fact the few and brief statements interspersed 
in this long section ostensibly to orientate the reader as to time, 
place and circumstance, are for the most part notoriously of a 
character both superficial and artificial. A journey to Jeru- 
salem begins at 9:51, apparently the journey referred to in 
Mk. 9: 30-32; 10:1, 32-34, 46, for it ends with the Triumphal 
Entry. But the journey has no real effect upon the contents of 
the section. All the incidents and sayings down to the point 


*See the preceding articles: I ‘‘General Survey,’’ Vol. XXXIV, pp. 
166-179; and ‘‘The Smaller Interpolation,’? Vol. XXXVI, pp. 112-139. 
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(18:15) where connection is resumed with the Markan outline, 
would have a the same course if no journey were taking 
place, and couid be related in about the same words if the 
occasion were “sunia to be some other part of the supposed 
journey, or outside it altogether. From time to time the journey- 
rubric is perfunctorily repeated. In 10:38 we have ‘‘Now, as 
they went on their way’’; in 13:22, ‘‘And he went on his way 
through cities and villages, teaching and journeying on to Jeru- 
salem’’; in 17:11, ‘‘As they were on the way to Jerusalem.’’ 
But the supposed change of place has no effect on the progress 
of thought, which advances quite irrespective of the rubric. 
Indeed the very phraseology of the rubric is discovered to be 
drawn from the incorporated material when we compare 13: 22 
with ver. 33 on the one side, and with the preceding data 
(9:52, 56; 10:1, 10, 12) on the other. 

The verdict of critics accordingly is practically unanimous 
that the so-called ‘‘Peraean Journey’’ of Lk. 9:51-18:14 is 
a mere artificial framework, constructed by ®* on the basis 
of Mk. for the purpose of stitching together the great mass of 
@ material here collected in an order which certainly has no 
intrinsic claim to be considered historical. Moffatt declares that 
Lk. 9: 51-18: 14 

is not a travel narrative; although it contains some incidents of travel 
(9: 51-56, 57-62; 10: 38f.; 13: 22f.; 14: 25f.; 17:11f.), these do 
not dominate the general situation. . . . The setting and =" 
tion of the contents are topical and literary, not chronological. . . 
Thus the section is neither (so Schaarschmidt, SK., 1909, 12-28) a 
fragment of some independent gospel, which covers (though with more 
definiteness in its setting) the same ground as Mt. 12: 15-24: 51— 
Mk. 3: 7-13: 37, nor an independent source (P. Ewald, Renan, Burton), 
nor (Wendt) a block of material from Q which Lk. has inserted here 
(as in 6: 20-8: 3), but (ef. Wright, N. T. Problems, 23-39) a collec- 
tion of sayings and stories, partly drawn from the Judean ministry 
of Jesus, partly from Q, and partly even from Mk? 


Wernle, who gives keen consideration to the question of 
sequences in Lk. 9: 51-18: 14 can see a missionary motive more 


2 Introd. to N. T. Lit2, p. 273 f. Moffatt’s verdict is in general sound, 
but his reference to Markan elements in the Longer Interpolation should 
be reconsidered in the light of the careful study of this question by Sir 
J. C. Hawkins in Ozford Studies (‘‘St. Lk.’s Use of St. Mk.’s Gospel,’?’ 
pp. 41 ff., 53). 
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or less dominant in 9: 51-10: 42, and thinks 12: 54-13:35 may 
be grouped as Warnings to Repent addressed to the Jews. In 
14: 1-24 we have a Banquet-group. But Wernle soon gives up 
the attempt to find reasons for the collocations, and frankly 
pronounces 17: 1-19 a mere catch-all of remainders.* Professor 
Burton, of Chicago, though he desires to regard this section 
of Lk. as derived much as it stands from a single source, and 
though he would even employ the designation ‘‘Peraean Docu- 
ment’’ for the source, admits that the designation would be 
to this extent a misnomer, since we have no reason to think the 
journey anything more than a literary device of R'* of the 
nature and derivation above defined. In Burton’s own language 
The position assigned to it by Lk. is perhaps sufficiently explained by 
a lack of any definite designation of it as the narrative of a particular 
period, together with the fact that both this document (Lk. 18: 35[?]‘; 
19:1) and Mk. (10: 46) recorded an arrival at Jericho, which it was 
obvious to identify. . . . The simplest view is that Mt. and Lk. 
both possessed a document substantially identical with Lk. 9: 51- 


18:14; 19: 1-28, lacking, however, any indication of the precise period 
to which the events belonged.® 


Even the bare outline of the ‘Peraean Journey’ permits, 


however, a certain degree of subdivision. After the scene at 
the village where Jesus is received by Mary and Martha 
(10: 38-42), there is a complete change of subject to discourses 
which have more and more of the polemic and denunciatory 
character, ending with eschatological warnings which extend 
to 13:21. Here a new transition is marked by the resumption 
of the journey-outline covering material of a varied character 
down to the story of the Samaritan Leper (17:11-19). After 
this third and final mention of the journey the Interpolation 
closes with another Eschatology (17: 20-18:8) and a parable 
(18: 9-14) which links it on again to the interrupted story of Mk. 
In general outline we may thus use the journey rubric to sub- 
divide the Interpolation into three parts which have each 
its own distinctive pragmatic value: (§1) The Mission sec- 
tion (9:51-10:42); (§2) the Polemic (11:1-13:21); (§3) 
the Hortatory and Apologetic (13: 22-18:14). These three sub- 
® See below p. 45. 


*Lu. 18: 35 is from Mk. 10: 46, so quoted wrongly here by Burton? 
° Principles of Literary Criticism and the Synoptic Problem, 1904, p. 42 f. 
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divisions may be surveyed in succession for the purpose of 
determining such principles as may appear to govern the arrange- 
ment of the material, distinguishing so far as possible between 
intrinsic connections implied by the material itself, and agglu- 
tinations of RL. 

1. After 10:42 R“* has scarcely maintained even the pretence 
of adjusting his material to the assumed geographic framework. 
But the phraseology of this closing incident of the Mission See- 
tion when compared with that of 9:52 f., 58; 10:5-10, shows 
what is in the evangelist’s mind ‘n §1. 

As they went on their way he entered into a certain village: and a 
certain woman named Martha received him into her house. And she 


had a sister called Mary, which also sat at the Lord’s feet and heard 
his word. 


Down to this point the conceptions with which the ‘‘Peraean”’ 
section began still dominate. The narrator is still mindful that 
he had begun to relate how Jesus and his messengers were 
‘‘yeceived,’’ or ‘‘not received,’’ in the ‘‘cities and villages’’ 
to which they came. In 9: 57-62 he had related how Jesus and 
his followers had sought (often vainly) ‘‘a place where to lay 


his head,’’ and in 10:1ff. how the seventy had been sent two 
and two ‘‘into every city and place whither he himself was 
about to come.’’ In 10:10 importance still attaches to the 
direction 


Into whatsoever city ye enter and they receive you eat &e. < 
and if they receive you not shake off the dust &. . . . He that 
heareth you heareth me and he that rejecteth you rejecteth me. 


The same motive is still apparent in 10:16, though now the 
hearing of the message begins to be more emphasized. With the 
Return of the Seventy (10:17-20) the thought swerves still 
further toward the Authority of the Message, permitting a 
combination of the Thanksgiving for the Revelation to Babes 
(®@** 10:21 f. = Mt. 11: 25-27) with the Congratulation of the 
Disciples on their Revelation (@*- 10:23 f.—= Mt. 13:16 f.).° 
The parable of the Good Samaritan (10: 25-37) seems at first 


*Connections ad vocem are a constant feature of Lk. and especially 
prominent in the Longer Interpolation. In many cases the relation is 
more than a matter of pure assonance, but assonances are so common as to 
make the inference certain that in the formation of the group the compiler 
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irrelevant, but is doubtless considered by & to illustrate the 
hiding of the truth from the wise and prudent and its revelation 
to ‘‘babes,’’ inasmuch as the questioning ‘‘lawyer’’ is bidden 
to ‘‘Go, learn’’ what is really pleasing to God at the feet of the 
humane Samaritan rather than from the unfeeling priest or 
Levite. Priests and Levites, the traditional exemplars of right 
conduct, are inferior as teachers of the law to a very Samaritan, 
if they lack the gospel motive of loving-kindness. Such is the 
point of connection with the Thanksgiving for the Revelation 
given to Babes and Congratulation on the Message (10: 21-24). 
The original theme of the missionary, his message and his 
reception comes markedly to the front again in the closing 
anecdote of the group, Reception by Martha and Mary 
(10: 38-42). The example of Martha who ‘‘received Jesus 
into her house’’ and especially of Mary who ‘‘sat at the Lord’s 
feet and heard his word’’ are intended to carry a lesson to 
such as begin to be forgetful to ‘‘show hospitality to strangers’’ 
and even more to those who begin to ‘‘grow dull of hearing.’’ 
Throughout the division the compiler displays a pragmatic bent 
which vividly recalls that of the Shorter Interpolation. He 
is still anxious to commend the example of those who ‘‘hear the 
word of God- and do it,’’ though now with special reference to 
the activity of the travelling evangelist. 
We may well agree, therefore, with Moffatt, who voices the 
opinion of a group of critics in calling Lk. 9: 51-10: 42 
A mirror for Christian missionaries centring round the mission of the 
seventy; how they are to behave to incivil people (9:51f.), how 


they must be whole-hearted (9: 57 f.) how they are to carry out their 
mission (10: 1f.) and how they are to be received. 


We are not prepared to admit, however, that 


10: 25-37 (parable of the Good Samaritan) has no connection with 
what precedes and very little with what follows.’ 


Moreover we must add a word to explain why the ‘‘mirror 
for Christian missionaries . . . and how they are to be 
received’’ should be inserted at this particular point of Mk. 

was influenced by purely verbal resemblances. In the present instance 
note in ver. 17, 20, 21. ‘‘with joy,’’ ‘‘rejoice not,’’ ‘‘rejoice,’’? ‘‘he 


rejoiced.’’ In ver. 21 ‘‘hide . . . reveal’’ as against hiding and 
revealing in ver. 23 f. 


* Introd., p. 273; see above, p. 23. 
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A reference to 9:46-50 (=—Mk. 9:33-40) will show that 
& Lk. takes his point of departure from the Markan agglutination 
on Receiving (S¢yeofa) vs. Stumbling (oxavdadifev). From 
9:1-10 (Mission of the Twelve) onward, its ®@ parallel (Mis- 
sion of the Seventy, 10: 1-24 = Mt. 10: 6-23, 40-42; 11: 20-27) 
had been awaiting employment. & too included the motif 
‘receiving’ (Mt. 10:40f.—Lk. 10:8-11). Mk. 9:37 was 
therefore the natural point of attachment for this, while its foil 
in Mk. 9: 38-40 (Forbidding the Strange Exorciser) is also quite 
naturally included in Lk. 9:49f., because the example of the 
Intolerance of James and John toward the Samaritans who 
‘did not receive him’’ (Lk. 9:52-56) formed so unmistakable 
a pendant to it. This anecdote, while it may not have stood first 
in the source, obviously forms part of the group on ‘‘receiving’’ 
the preachers of the gospel. 

2. At the end of Lk. 10 there is an abrupt change of sub- 
ject. The journeyings of Master and disciples play no further 
part, nor is there any further mention of their being ‘‘received’’ 
or not ‘‘received.’? Not until 13:22 does ®™* suddenly 
bethink himself again of the Journey, reminded (it would 
seem) by the material he incorporates a few verses further on; 
for a comparison of the editorial rubric 13:22 with ver. 33 
will show the origin of its new phrases.* But the geographical 
outline leaves the contents of the new section untouched. The 
rubric recurs at 17:11 in the form 


And it came to pass as they were on the way to Jerusalem. 


It seems to be suggested here too by the contents; for the 
rubric scarcely agrees with the statement in the same verse that 


he was passing between Samaria and Galilee.° 


But we need only continue the sequence of the embodied mate- 
rial to find convincing evidence of an underlying topical order, 
which in spite of interruptions maintains itself quite indepen- 
dently of the Journey order. 

The subject of receiving the Lord and his messengers with 
hospitality and a devout hearing is no sooner completed at the 


® Cf. ‘‘went on his way’’ with ‘‘must go on my way’’; ‘‘unto Jeru- 
salem’? with ‘‘out of Jerusalem.’’ 
* On the rendering and meaning, see Plummer, Int. Crit. Comm., ad loc. 
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end of Ch. 10 than we launch out with 11:1 upon the wholly 
unconnected subject of Effectual Prayer. 


And it came to pass, as he was praying in a certain place that when 
he ceased, one of his disciples said unto him, Lord, teach us to pray, 
even as John also taught his disciples. 


The mode of entrance upon the new subject reminds us of a 
number of similar beginnings in this section to which Mk. 
affords but few parallels, and which also fail to appear in Mt., 
whether because they are constructed by R*, or because Mt. 
in embodying the discourses they introduce as parts of his 
Sermons finds no room for the narrative outline. Thus in Lk. 
12:13, a still longer discourse, again only partially taken up 
by Mt. into his first Sermon, is introduced by the following 
brief description of the occasion : 


And one out of the multitude said unto him, Master, bid my brother 
divide the inheritance with me. 


A long series of parables and discourses follows on Possessions 
vs. Life, or Wealth that Faileth Not (12: 13-34), forming an 
enclave between the eschatological warnings of 12: 1-12 and 35 ff. 
In Lk. 13:1 warnings of the fate of the unrepentant are 


introduced by the statement : 


Now there were some present at that very season who told him of the 
Galileans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. 


So in Lk. 11: 27 the interpellation is that of ‘‘a certain woman.’’ 
In 11: 45 it is made by ‘‘one of the lawyers,’’ in 13:23 by an 
enquirer who ‘‘said unto him, Lord are there few that be 
saved?’’ in 14:15 by ‘‘one of them that sat at meat? with 
him.’’ Each becomes the occasion of a longer or shorter dis- 
course. Whether this be the habit of ®'* personally, or a 
method derived from the source, it is at least a sufficiently 
stereotyped literary form to afford a recognizable characteristic. 
Moreover the introductions which thus aim to throw light upon 
the ensuing discourse by brief reference to its occasion are 
manifestly of a completely different type from the rubrics which 
aim to bind all the parts of the Longer Interpolation into one 


»¢éSat at meat’’ is a phrase dictated by the situation described in 
14:1. Before the formation of the ‘‘Banquet-group’’ the phrase will 
have been merely ‘‘stood by,’’ or the like. See below, p. 37. 
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structure as successive incidents of the Markan Journey to 
Jerusalem (Mk. 10:1— Lk. 9:51). The two structural plans 
follow independent lines, as an instance or two will show. 

The theme Effectual Prayer introduced in Lk. 11:1ff. by 
the method just illustrated had, as we saw, nothing intrinsically 
to do with the theme of the preceding chapters. Its preface is 
equally independent of &’s postulated situation of a Peraean 
journey. But Effectual Prayer is a topic which we might rea- 
sonably expect to be discussed at some length in & if we are 
correct in believing this source to be related to the Wisdom 
literature of Palestine and Alexandria; for the Epicurean 
tendencies so strongly antagonized in Wisdom of Solomon and 
the editorial portions of Ecclesiastes were fatal to prayer of 
any vital kind. Even Stoic pantheism afforded none too favor- 
able an atmosphere for real supplication. The Hymn of 
Cleanthes represents the devoutest summit of pure Stoicism. 
It is doubtless because of the general tendency of Stoic pan- 
theism to stifle prayer that Diogenes Laertius records of Posi- 
donius of Apamea, the Platonizing reformer of Stoicism, that in 
his treatise on Duties he maintained that ‘‘the wise man is 
continually asking good gifts from God.’ If so influential 
a philosopher as Posidonius made the continual supplication of 
good gifts from God part of the Duties of the Wise Man the 
question of the efficacy of prayer is not likely to have been left 
unconsidered among Jewish teachers in Syria and Alexandria 
who came under his influence. We know it in fact to have been 
the case with Philo, and it is likely to have been so with others. 
The intense theism of Judaism could hardly come into contact 
with Stoic pantheism without collision at this point. Sir. 35: 
13-17 and Jas. 5: 13-18 afford further evidence of the occupation 
of the Wisdom writers with the theme of prayer and its effect. 

Be this as it may, the subject thus introduced in Lk. 11: 1-13 
appears much more fully than in Mt. 6:9-15; 7:7-11. The 
writer also adopts an argumentative tone quite foreign to the 
Matthean teaching. The theme ends somewhat abruptly with 
ver. 13, and quite unexpectedly a new theme begins, for which 
the way is paved by a textual alteration in this verse. For the 
context obviously requires the words ‘‘good gifts’’ in the con- 
clusion, and this is the actual reading in Mt. 7:11. But Lk. has 


"© addos alrovmevos Ta dya0a wapa Tav Dewy. Ap. Diogen. Laert. vii. 124. 
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How much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 

them that ask him? 
With this change of reading coincides a change of subject. 
At 11:14 we suddenly pass from that of Effectual Prayer to 
that of Jewish Opposition. The evangelist proceeds to relate 
the Blasphemy of the Spirit by those who said ‘‘He casteth 
out by Beelzebub,’’ and this becomes the occasion for a long . 
denunciatory discourse directed first against a generation 
possessed by ‘‘the unclean spirit.”’ In 11:27f. there is a 
momentary digression due to a woman’s exclamation and the 
blessing elicited by it on ‘‘those that hear the word of God 
and keep it’’; but after this the denunciations continue upon 
the Unrepentant Generation (11:29-32) and upon those whose 
eye is evil (33-36). The long polemic closes with Woes upon 
Pharisees and Scribes (11:37-54), and an Encouragement of 
the Disciples to Fearless Confession in the face of Persecution 
with promise of ‘‘the Spirit’? (12:1-12). 

It is worth while to observe that the writer who thus subjoins 
a long section on the Gift of the Spirit to the section on Effectual 
Prayer is the same who amends Mk.’s description of Jesus’ 
Baptism with the Spirit by adding (Lk. 3:21) that the Spirit 
came upon him ‘‘as he was praying.”’ 

The subdivision extending from Lk. 11:14 to 12:12 may 
clearly be regarded as a single sequence. It has a consistent 
polemic aim throughout, and parallels the Woes on Scribes and 
Pharisees and Doom of the Sanctuary of Mt. 23, 24, in a large 
part of its contents. In Lk., however, the agglutination as a 
whole is dominated by the thought of ‘‘the Holy Spirit’’ as 
the gift of God to the Church. This divine endowment is 
envied and blasphemed by the scribes, because their eye is 
evil and their boasted inward light darkness. It is denied by 
the evil generation that seek a sign (the Jews). But they are 
now possessed by a seven-fold spirit of evil. The denunciation 
ends with an Encouragement of the Church to Fearless Con 
fession and the promise of the Paraclete in 12: 10-12: 

And everyone who shall speak a word against the Son of man it shall 
be forgiven him: but unto him that blasphemeth against the Holy 
Spirit it shall not be forgiven. And when they bring you before the 
synagogues and the rulers, and the authorities, be not anxious how or 


what ye shall answer, or what ye shall say: for the Holy Spirit shall 
teach you in that very hour what ye ought to say. 
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The compiler who attaches this Warning and Encouragement 
to the subdivision beginning at 11:14 with the Blasphemy of 
the Scribes, and who after the enclave on Wealth that Faileth 
Not (12:13-34) passes to further Eschatological Warnings 
(12: 35-13: 21), can only be the same who paves the way for 
it in 11:13 by changing ‘‘Good gifts’? to ‘‘the Holy Spirit.’’ 
He is easily recognizable as the writer who in the Book of 
Acts takes such obvious pains to prove the Church the real 
people of God by virtue of its endowment with the Spirit. In 
Acts ‘‘gifts of the Spirit’? are the divine seal upon the 
Church’s initiatory rite; the power and wisdom of the Spirit 
are the special investiture of its apostles and evangelists, making 
them able to ‘‘stand before governors and kings.’’ The sources 
of the book reflect, of course, in this respect the profoundest 
conviction of the primitive Church, as marked in the Pauline 
Epistles as anywhere (Rom. 8; Gal. 3:-1-4:7). The compiler 
is of course the same R “* as here. Moreover in Acts also 
% “«. has improved upon his sources, introducing clauses in Acts 
1:2 and 4:25 which bring in the action of ‘‘the Holy Ghost’’ 
even to the complete confusion of the grammatical construction. 
He seems to be intent on. showing that Israel is no longer the 
people of revelation. So in Lk. 11:1-13:21, those who have 
the sign of Jonah, the preaching of the Son of man, and have 
repented at it put to shame the ‘‘evil generation,’’ whose 
boasted cleanness is mere outward observance. The new people 
of God are the followers of the martyred Prophet. The proof 
appealed to in both cases is that 


The Spirit and the gifts are ours 
Through him who with us sideth. 


We judge, then, that the appending of the long polemic aggiu- 
tination Lk. 11:14-12:12 after the @ discourse on Effectual 
Prayer in Lk. 11:1-11, is due to R™. The motive for the 
present arrangement is (as in the Shorter Interpolation) prag- 
matic and apologetic rather than historical. Lk. is preacher 
first and conserver of sources only incidentally. After the 
theme of Hearing the Word he passes naturally to that of Pray- 
ing and Receiving (or Rejecting) the Spirit. 


% Cf. the interjection of prayer before Jesus’ reception of the Spirit in 
3: 21 = Mk. 1:11. 
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Much of the subdivision beginning with 11:14 (Blasphemy 
of the Scribes) is paralleled in Mt. 12: 22-50 and Mt. 23f., to 
say nothing of connections with Mk. 7 and Mk. 12: 38-13: 37. 

As noted above, the Beelzebub section (11: 14-12:12) is one 
of those most exposed to relocation because of the transposi- 
tion effected by Mk. Unfortunately its removal from after 
Lk. 11:13 does not restore the sequence of $**; for Lk. 12:13 
only introduces the new subject of Wealth that Faileth Not. 
This new theme is introduced after the plan of which examples 
have already been cited: 

And one out of the multitude said unto him, Master, bid my brother 
divide the inheritance with me. But he said unto him, Man, who 
made me a judge, or a divider over you? And he began to say unto 
them, Take heed, and keep yourselves from all covetousness; for a 


man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the things that he 
possesseth. 


But what to the compiler was the connection of this discourse 
on Wealth with the Warning to Fearless Confession (12: 1-12) 
on the one side, and the Eschatology (12: 35-13:9) on the other? 

To R'* the setting of the discourse on Wealth that Faileth 
Not between the Exhortation to Fearless Confession (12: 1-12) 


and that to Watchfulness for the Coming (12: 35-48) doubtless 
seemed appropriate because the whole sequence had an eschato- 
logical application. Those who had been warned that their life 
and liberty would be assailed (12: 4-12) were now to be warned 
to ‘‘take joyfully the spoiling of their goods.’’ Moreover the 
reference to the treasure laid up in heaven ‘‘where no thief 
draweth near’’ (12:33) recalled the warning to watch as for 
the coming of a thief (ver. 39). This subject of Watchfulness 
for the Coming is continued by a series of kindred eSchato- 
logical warnings down to the pair of parables likening ‘‘the 
kingdom of God’’ to a Mustard-seed and the Leaven (13: 18-21). 
For these two parables, removed by Lk. from their Markan con- 
nection in the section on Hearing the Word and Doing it 
(6:12-8:21), are regarded by him, after Mk.’s example, as 
eschatological in bearing. He writes the closing words ‘till 
it was all leavened’’ with thoughts in mind like those of Paul 


*On the probable continuation of the subject Effectual Prayer in the 
parable of the Importunate Widow (18:1-8) a pendant to that of the 
Importunate Friend (11: 5-8), see below, p. 50. 
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when he speaks of the triumph of Christ over the last enemy 
and the ultimate universal and eternal reign of God (I Cor. 
15: 24-28). 

But why interject the incident of the Loosing of the Daughter 
of Abraham (13:10-17) between the parable of the Barren 
Fig-tree and the parables of the Mustard-seed and Leaven? 
At first sight the anecdote appears alien to this eschatological 
connection; but it probably forms no real exception. Just as 
Mk. inserts after the Transfiguration the story of an epileptic 
boy elaborating details with the apparent design of symboliz- 
ing the long resistance of Israel to the apostolic preaching, a 
resistance broken only by the second Coming,“* so here with the 
‘‘daughter of Abraham’’ bound by Satan, ‘‘lo, these eighteen 
years.’’ The liberated woman of Lk. 13: 10-17 is probably used 
by R** to symbolize the church in Judaea (cf. Mk. 13:14), 
perhaps even with the date of the Apostolic Council (Acts 15) 
in mind. 

We thus obtain as the probable logical nexus in the mind of 
& “«- when forming §2 of his Longer Interpolation the following 
outline which follows §1 on Those who Received (or did not 
receive) the Preachers of Glad Tidings: 

§2. The Spirit Given to Sons vs. the Unclean Spirit. 

1. The Good Part not to he Taken Away. 
11: 1-4, Jesus teaches his Disciples to Pray 
5-13, He assures them of the Gift of the Spirit. 
The Fate of those who Blaspheme the Spirit. 
11: 14-19, The Charge He casteth out by Beelzebub 
20-26, The Last State of the Unrepentant 
27-28, Blessing on those that hear and keep the word of God. 
Denunciation of the Evil Generation that seeks a Sign. 
11: 29-32, The Sign of Jonah 
33-36, Inward Light 
37-44, Woes on Pharisees, whose Religion is of the Outside 
45-52, Woes on Scribes, the Blind Guides 
53-54, Editorial Colophon, Traps of the Pharisees. 
Warnings, and Promise of the Holy Spirit. 
12: 1-3, Beware of the Leaven of Pharisaism 
4-9, Fear not the Persecutor, but confess Christ. 


10-12, Blasphemy vs. Aid of the Holy Spirit. 
Eschatology. 


12: 13-21, Treasure that Fails 
22-34, Treasure in Heaven that Faileth not 


* See Beginnings of Gospel Story, ad loc. 
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12: 35-40, Watch for the Coming of the Son of Man 
41-48, Special Responsibility of Those who ‘Watch for your 
Souls’ 
49-53, The Coming brings Divisions 
54-59, Signs of the Times 
13: 1-5, Fate of Galileans and Men of Jerusalem a Token 
6-9, The Barren Fig-tree 
10-17, Satan’s Bond-maid Released 
18-21, The Grain of Mustard-seed and Leaven of God. 


From the point of view of R*, accordingly, 11: 1-13: 21 
appears to form a continuous eschatological whole. 

But intrinsically the discourse on Wealth that Faileth Not 
is not eschatological. It merely follows the accustomed lines 
of Stoic teaching, regarding life or happiness as superior to 
external conditions. The general theme as expressed in 12:15 
and developed in the successive illustrations is paralleled at 
many points by the Stoic doctrine of the inner life as the 
substance, externals incidental and adaptable, in the form which 
this doctrine assumed in Jewish Wisdom. The ‘Epicurean’”® 
Solomon of Ecclesiastes appears in the discourse as the highest 
example of unwisdom. He is the ‘‘fool’’? who knew no more 
of that wherein ‘‘a man’s life consisteth’’ than to build greater 
and greater store-chambers and barns, and to say to his soul, 
‘Soul, take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.’’ In fact the 
fool who heapeth up riches and knoweth not who shall gather 
them is quite a favorite character with the Wisdom writers 
(cf. Sir. 11:18f.; 10, 12; 5:1; Jas. 4:13-5:6). The dis- 
course of Lk. 12: 13-34 as originally conceived is as independent 
of the adjoining eschatological context, as it manifestly is of 
the editorial scheme of the journey to Jerusalem. Had this 
been in the mind of the original writer we might expect the 
opening scene-setting to run somewhat as follows: ‘‘And Jesus 
with his disciples came to a certain city, and on the sabbath 
he was teaching in the synagogue, as his custom was.’’ There 
is no evidence in either Mt. or Lk. that the writer of the dis- 
course had any special situation, or course of events in mind. 


* The Jewish conception of the Epikouros is simply that of the godless 
hedonist. Ecclesiastes, the book in which Solomon is represented as fol- 
lowing this philosophy, had great difficulty in obtaining its place in the 
canon, and obtained it only in view of a drastic revision contradicting the 
main teaching of the book (Eccl. 11: 9b; 12: 10f.). 
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The only sequence is topical. We may indeed be fairly sure 
that Lk. is more true to the source in preserving the opening 
seene and parable of the Rich Fool than Mt. in discarding these ; 
for the real theme of the discourse is given in perfectly authentic 
(non-eschatological) form in 12:15, and the parable itself is 
clearly presupposed in the subsequent references to ‘‘Solomon 
in all his glory’’ (cf. Eeel. 2:1-11), and the ravens ‘‘which 
have neither store-chamber nor barn; and God feedeth them.”’ 
The whole block 12: 13-34 may well be assigned to # in view 
of its Matthean parallel. But from what connection 
derived the discourse which he thus weaves into his eschato- 
logical group it is as yet impossible to say. We only note that 
the long sequence begun at 11:1 reaches its climax with the 
Release of Satan’s Bondmaid (13:10-17)** and its close with 
the pair of Parables of the Mustard Seed and Leaven of the 
Kingdom. The final words ‘‘till it was all leavened’’ carry 
an echo of triumphant faith. After these a new theme (3) 
begins with the much-debated question: Are there Few that 
be Saved? Only a few touches of ®’s hand remain for con- 
sideration before proceeding to §3. 

We have seen (I, p. 178) that the interjection of half of 
the @ Wisdom-plaint in Lk. 11:49-51 (=Mt. 23:3435) is 
certainly due to R'*. The symmetry of 46-52 is so violently 
broken by it that we marvel no less at his disregard here for 
aesthetic form, than in 7:1-10 and 36-50 for chronological 
sequence. Lk. 11: 49-51 must at all events go to join its other 
half in 13: 34-35 whether the two belong there or elsewhere. 

Again Lk. 11: 53-4 is obviously an editorial link, parallel to 
(perhaps having literary relation with) Mk. 12:13. But what 
purpose does link a serve, seeing the sayings of 12: 19-12 already 
have their editorial introduction in link 6 = 12:12? It should 
be followed, as in Mk. 12:13 ff., by some account of the success 
or failure of the plot; but nothing happens. Moreover link b 
(which merely counts the audience in connection with verses 
13 and 41 much after the plan of Acts 1:15; 2:41; 4:4 &e.), 
if we may draw an inference from Mk.’s curious interpretation 
of the warning against the Leaven of the Pharisees (Mk. 8: 14 ff.), 
really separates link a from its intended connection. Accord- 
ing to Mk., the ‘‘leaven of the Pharisees’’ is their secret plotting 


** On the motive for this location, see above (p. 31). 
3 
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(with ‘‘the Herodians’’) against Jesus’ life.7 ®** however 
has a different interpretation of the logion which he inserts 
quite explicitly in the gloss ‘‘which is hypocrisy’’ (12:1), an 
explanation as obvious as it is incorrect; for Jesus was surely 
not warning his disciples against hypocrisy(!) Mk. would 
seem to have had before him a text which did not include the 
estimate of numbers in 12: 1¢ but passed directly from 11: 53-4 
(Traps of the Scribes and Pharisees) to 12: 1°, ‘‘And he began 
to say unto his disciples: First of all beware ye of the leaven of 
the Pharisees.’’ After this followed in @ the logion on the 
Revelation of Things Hidden (ver. 2-3— Mt. 10:26 = Mk. 
4:22 —Lk. 8:17); for Mt. also clearly attests its connection 
with the Exhortation not to fear Persecution (cf. Mt. 10: 16-33 
with Lk. 12: 2-12). 

3. At 13:22 R*« indicates his transition to a new theme by 
the rubric: 


And he went on his way through cities and villages teaching and 
journeying on to Jerusalem. 


The data and phraseology of the rubric (so far as new) are 
drawn from ver. 33 (‘‘go on my way, . . . Jerusalem’’); 


but the placing of the milestones at this point and again at 
17:1la, where they recall the journey-scheme, suggests that 
& “*. is as it were framing together the intervening material. 
The sequence is opened by the anti-Jewish sayings on the Rejec- 
tion of the Sons of Abraham in Favor of Gentile Believers 
(13 : 23-30). It is closed by the incident of the Samaritan Leper 
(17:11b-19). In reality, as we shall see, the opening discourse, 
so fully in line with the @ passage on the Baptist’s Preaching 
‘Think not to say unto yourslves, We are Abraham’s Children”’ 
(Mt. 3:8 f.— Lk. 3:8f.) actually does lay down the dominant 
theme of the new section. For in the main, apart from some 
apparent additions and transpositions which it must be our 
endeavor to explain, the course of thought throughout is con- 
trolled by the idea: Rejection of the Self-styled Elect, Salvation 
of the Despised and Outcast. To designate this dominant motif 
we may appropriately borrow the language of the opening dis- 
course (ver. 30), calling it the ‘Last-first’ theme. It is resumed 
after an interval in 14: 15-24. 


* See Beginnings of Gospel Story, ad loc. 
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The interruptions of the sequence are at first puzzling. When 
we find such apparent transpositions as 16:1-9 from after 
12: 13-34, and 18: 9-14 from after 16: 14-16, we cannot wonder 
that many critics resort to the theory of a third source peculiar 
to Lk., the interweaving of which might occasion such disloca- 
tions. Moffatt’s Introduction gives in abstract several theories 
of the kind. But Moffatt himself abandons hope of restoration. 
He prefers to apply to the agglutinated anecdotes of Lk. in 
both the Lesser and Greater Interpolations the language of 
Blair, who speaks of them as consisting of 

beds of transplanted flowers, arranged with some degree of skill, and 
fragrant in their beauty; but as no observer can argue from the 
appearance of a flower to the soil in which at first it grew, so also 
the desire of the critic to find for the logia their original context 
appears to be utterly hopeless.** 


It is not wholly insupposable that ® might prefer to divide 
and distribute long discourses in a single source on the more 
abstract subjects, if he were intent on depicting a varied journey. 
His aim, then, would doubtless be to fill out the Markan frame- 
work by some readjustment of material and thus avoid monot- 
ony. But the deliberate breaking up of logical connections in 
the interest of so very imperfect a narrative scheme must be 
admitted to be a harsh supposition. 

Have we no alternative save the postulation of a third source? 

For the present it will suffice to indicate that some disloca- 
tions have oceurred through supplementation or otherwise, and 
that in spite of this, a deeper logical connection still survives. 

The evangelist’s own scheme of arrangement we have already 
seen to be characterized by a very superficially applied his- 
torical and dramatic progress borrowed from Mk., viz., the 
Peraean Journey, beginning with the Mission of the Seventy 
(9:51-10: 42; 13:31-35; 17:11-19). The Journey scheme is 
also characterized (as we have just seen) by a deeper-going 
pragmatic interest which leads to supplementation (by trans- 
position or otherwise) to guard against antinomian misuse 
(14: 25-35; 16:1-13) and moral laxity (12:35-59). Finally 
® “«- seems also to emphasize an anti-Jewish apologetic (11:14 
12:12). Of this we have just observed a further instance in 


* Op cit., p. 276, quoting Blair, Apostolic Gospel, P. 157. 
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13: 23-14:35. <A differentiation of the underlying logical con- 
nection in the @ material from connections which seem to be 
made in the interests traceable to the compiler R'* is our 
present task. 

We have seen two instances in which the source-theme appears 
to be adopted in its own setting, quite unmodified, only to be 
diverted later by & into channels of his own making. <A third 
and conspicuous example would appear in 13:23 were it not 
that the modifying hand of ® has here intervened with more 
than the usual degree of transposition and supplementation. 
In reality the question ‘‘Lord, are they few that be saved?’’ is 
intended to propound the subject for discourse after the method 
employed in the previous cases of Effectual Prayer (11: 1-4) 
and Possessions vs. Life or Wealth that Faileth Not (12: 13-21). 
This theme too (the relatively small number of the redeemed) 
is one of the stock questions of Jewish theodicy, as can be seen 
from Second Esdras where a large element of the problem is 
that 


The Most High hath made this world for many, but the world to 
come for few.” 


Esdras cannot therefore refrain from many ‘‘questions con- 
cerning the multitude of them that perish.’’ In Lk. 13: 23-30; 
14: 15-24; 15:11-32 the theme is indeed continued, much as 
in Second Esdras, only that the many that perish are now the 
self-righteous element of Judaism who reject the invitation, and 
the few that enter in are the penitent outcasts; so that the 
keynote becomes a warning not to depend on anything save 
repentance. Repentance reverses conditions as they are, so 
that ‘‘the last become first.’’ 

But this standard theme of Last-first, so consonant with 
other @ material (Mt. 3:8f.— Lk. 3:8) is twice interrupted. 
(1) The thread is broken after 13:30 by the coming in of two 
groups of alien material. We have (a) two incidents in which 
‘‘eertain Pharisees’’ show a veiled hostility to Jesus (13: 31-35) ; 
(b) two parables concerning banquets (14:7-14). It is no 
wonder, therefore, that attempt after attempt is made to recon- 
struct the order. Moffatt, following Wernle, recognizes in 
14: 1-24 the classical Greek literary device of the symposium- 


TI Esdr. 8: 1. 
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dialogue. Its three anecdotes were grouped by & simply 
because all spoke of banqueting.”® A theory that the © parable 
of the Great Banquet (14:15-24— Mt. 22:1-10) attracted to 
itself the three minor anecdotes in 14:1-14 because in each 
there was mention of banqueting (verses 1, 8, and 12f.) might 
account for the prefixing of 14:1-14, and the editorial touch 
‘‘sat at meat with him’’ in 14:15. But there is not only diffi- 
culty with 14:1-6 (Healing on the Sabbath) whose location 
here Wernle despairs of interpreting,”* but with 13 : 31-35 also; 
for the parable of the Great Banquet (14: 16-24) is not entitled 
to the place Blair would give it ‘‘between 13:24 and 13: 25.’’?? 
It should follow 13:30. We must of course consider that the 
words ‘‘that sat at meat with him’’ in 14:15 are dictated 
by the requirements of the Banquet-group. Cancel this editorial 
phrase, or substitute ‘‘stood by’’ or the like, and both the reason 
for the ejaculation ‘‘Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the 
kingdom of God’’ and the point of Jesus’ reply become trans- 
parently clear. The warning ‘‘Strive to enter in by the narrow 
door’’ (+t. e. the brief opportunity of repentance, cf. 12: 54-59) 
had issued in Jesus’ picture (13: 25-30) of the shutting out 
of those who count on their descent from the patriarchs, while 
others 


come from the east and west, and from the north and south and 
recline (at banquet) in the kingdom of God. And behold there are 
last which shall be first and there are first which shall be last. 


To this there can be no more natural sequel than 14: 15: 


And when one of them [that stood by?] heard these things he said 
unto him, Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of God. 


The parable of the Great Banquet (16-24) then follows with 
perfect appositeness 


But he said unto him, A certain man made a great supper &e. 


For the real point of the parable is of course that the guests 
who were first to receive the invitation were displaced by out- 
casts to whom it was extended last. 


” Introd. to N. T. Lit., p. 273. 

1 Synopt. Frage., p. 100. 

* Approved by Moffatt ibid. ‘‘The transference of 14: 16-24 to a place 
between 13: 24 and 13: 25 (cf. Blair’s Apostolic Gospel, pp. 212 ff.) has 
several points in its favor. The table-talk, which is a feature of Lk.,, 
reflects the Greek symposium-dialogues.’’ 
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(2) This primary application of the parable is obscured not 
only by the insertion before it of Lk. 13:31-14:14 but by 
editorial supplements after it in both Mt. and Lk. Mt. attaches 
to the parable, as we have seen, a supplement to guard against 
antinomian misuse (Mt. 22:11-14). But Lk. also meets the same 
requirement by following it up with saving clauses in 14: 25-35, 
interrupting the connection with 15:1ff. Moreover Lk. as well 
as Mt. allegorizes. There is no need, as the Matthean parallel 
shows, for Lk.’s two supplementary sendings of the servant to 
find new guests. Neither does the point of the parable require 
that the new comers should be ‘‘poor and maimed and blind 
and lame.’’ These words are copied from the preceding parable 
(14:13). R** has in mind (a) the remnant of Israel and (6b) 
the ingathering of the Gentiles. Mt. 22:9f. (save for the 
redactional clause ‘‘both bad and good,’’ which leads over to 
Mt.’s supplement) gives the authentic form of the parable and 
makes still more clear its close relation as a whole with 13 : 23-30. 

Why, then, has R“« allowed this close relation of 13: 23-30 
with 14: 15-24 to be interrupted by the series beginning with 
Herod’s Threat (13:31-35) and continued by the Sabbatarian 
Controversy (14:1-6) and the two Banquet Sayings (14: 7-11, 
12-14)? If we say that he was merely forming a ‘symposium- 
group’ we obtain but a partial and inadequate answer. Pos- 
sibly the prefixing of the two Banquet Sayings might be thus 
accounted for,?* but the anecdote of sabbatarian controversy 
in 14: 1-6 has no intrinsic connection with banqueting. It has 
on the contrary so close a relation through the parable of the 
ox or ass fallen in a pit with Mt. 12: 9-14 — Mk. 3:1-6 that 
there is strong reason to regard the Lukan banquet setting as 
a mere editorial replica of Lk. 11:37, replacing an original 
synagogue scene corresponding to Mk. 3:1f. Why, then, is 
this anecdote made part of the symposium series, to the great 
detriment of the Last-first connection ? 

The most reasonable explanation will be found at the point 
of interruption, if we recall the habitual mode of narration 
characteristic of this evangelist. We must assume that “ is 
attempting to arrange his material according to a course of 


*QOn the prior connection of these and other elements removed see 
the writer’s forthcoming Commentary. 
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events which he infers from it. In considering the rubrie 13 : 22 
we have seen that his scheme is a historical and geographical 
order, for which the warning of the Pharisees, ‘‘Get thee out, 
and go hence, for Herod would fain kill thee’’ (13:31) gives 
the cue. After a warning of the ‘turning to the Gentiles’ 
such as 13: 28-30 we can expect from * nothing less than 
plots of the Pharisees to drive the preacher out, for this is 
with him a stereotyped form (cf. 4: 25-29, Acts 22:21 f. &e.). 
Moreover in 11:53 ff. this theme had already been suggested 
in $. Now as understood by R“ the saying 13 : 31-33 (to which 
he attaches the Wisdom quotation ver. 34f.) implies precisely 
the situation required after 13: 23-30, a situation of outward 
friendliness on the part of the Pharisees** covering inward 
hostility. A similar situation appears in the story of the Heal- 
ing of the Dropsy on the Sabbath (14: 1-6), a parallel to the 
Plot against Jesus’ Life by the ‘‘Pharisees and Herodians’’ 
of Mk. 3: 1-6, thus all that was required to make of this story 
of how ‘‘they were watching him’’ (14:1) a link to connect 
with the Banquet-group (14:7-24) was an editorial touch, 
making the occasion similar to that of 11:37, where Jesus was 
a guest in the house of a Pharisee. 

The arrangement of 13: 22-30, 31-35; 14:1-6ff. is therefore 
only a typical instance of the stereotyped Lukan progress of 
thought. We have first in 13: 23-30 Enunciation of the theme 
Last-first, ending 


And they shall come from the east and west and from the north and 
south and recline at banquet in the kingdom of God. And behold there 
are last which shall be first and there are first which shall be last. 


Thereupon follows Herod’s Threat, and the hostile ‘‘watching’’ 
of the Pharisees (14:1). 

Thus the historically authentic incident of Herod’s Threat 
(% ?) becomes a link to draw in a parallel to Mk.’s story of 
the plots against Jesus’ life (Mk. 3:1-6). This in turn is 
adjusted to the Banquet-group by the editorial touch in ver. 1, 


**The curious addition repeatedly made by Mk. to the plots of ‘‘the 
Pharisees’? (so the @ warning 11:53, 12:1) of ‘‘the Herodians’’ 
(Mk. 3:6; 8:15; 12:13) is perhaps explained by Lk. 13:31. Mk. 
understands this to imply collusion between the Pharisees and members 
of Herod’s court. 
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making of the whole group 13: 22-14: 35, the starting-point for 
a new historico-geographical outline controlling the second half 
of the Longer Interpolation. 

As regards the source of this unique datum of Herod’s Threat, 
and its location in the source we are still in the dark. The 
Wisdom-quotation which Lk. divides (11: 49-51; 13:34f.) but 
Mt. holds intact (23: 34-39) appears in @ and is connected by 
both evangelists with the Exhortation to Fearless Confession 
(Mt. 10: 16-39, Lk. 12: 2-12). The incident itself looks forward 
to a briefly impending close of the Galilean ministry. Well- 
hausen and other critics are doubtless correct in associating it 
‘with Mk. 6: 14°°, and (as we have seen) Mk. 8: 11-21 brings it 
into the same sequence as @ (Pharisaic ‘‘cleanness’’ 7: 1-23, 
Generation that Seek a Sign, 8: 11-13). In due time the raés of 
$ may be discussed. In the meantime it is clear that the 
topical order of the material in Lk. 13:22 ff. is the Last-first 
theme, which passes from 13:30 to 14:15 ff. The first two of 
the intervening sections (13: 31-35 and 14:1-11) are introduced 
here to continue ’s historico-geographic outline; the second 
pair (14: 7-11 and 12-14) are merely banquet-sayings expand- 
ing the symposium group. 

The second break by R'* is that between 14: 15-24 and 
15:1ff. caused by the attachment after the parable of the 
Great Feast (14: 15-24) of the sayings on Counting the Cost 
(14: 25-35). Its motive is identical with that of ™t for 
attaching to the same parable with its dangerous suggestion of 
promiscuous admissions, the supplement regarding the man cast 
out because he had not on a wedding garment (Mt. 22: 11-14). 
To say ‘‘If any man cometh unto me and doth not ; 
he cannot be my disciple’’ with Lk., is only to put in the form 
of direct address the caveat which Mt. appends in the form of 
a supplement to the parable. Similar saving clauses are intro- 
duced by R** again in 16:17f. after the radical saying on 
the passing of ‘‘the law and the prophets.’’ Since the topical 
sequence Last-first continues in ch. 15, the location here of 
14: 25-35 may be attributed to the effort of R* to forestall 
antinomian misuse. We may call it a parantinomian interest. 

Before continuing with the analysis of Lk. 15-17 it may be 


* See Beginnings of Gospel Story, ad loc. 
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well to recall a further clue to the original ® sequence derived 
from the comparison of Mt.?* 

In Mt. 20:1-16 the theme already designated Last-first and 
pursued thus far in Lk. 13: 22-14: 35 is fully and explicitly set 
forth in the parable of the Discontented Laborers (cf. 19:30 
and 20:16). Now a connection between this parable and that 
of the Two Sons (Mt. 21: 28-31a) results automatically so soon 
as the intervening Markan material (Mt. 20: 17-21: 27 = Mk. 
10: 32-11: 33) is removed. Mt. and Lk. thus really coincide in 
continuing the Last-first theme with the parable of the Repentant 
Younger Son, the principal difference being that Lk. has formed 
a triad under the rubrie (15:1): 


Now all the publicans and sinners were drawing near unto him for te 
hear him. And both the Pharisees and the scribes murmured, saying, 
This man receiveth sinners and eateth with them. 


Moreover we need look but a little further on to find in the @ 
fragment Lk. 16:16 — Mt. 11: 12-14, a reference to the Repent- 
ance of the Publicans and Outeasts at the Preaching of John, 
corresponding more or less closely with the mention in Mt. 
21:31b, 32 which follows upon the parable of the Repentant 
Younger Son. 

But, as more than one critic has noticed, the formation of the 
triad of parables in Lk. 15 is more likely to be editorial than 
primary. As Wernle observes 


Chapter 15 is composed by Lk. for the justificatior of the publicans 
and sinners. Hence the introduction, ver. 1f., which according to 
Lk.’s idea is adapted to all three parables.” 


Streeter in his essay on ‘‘The Original Extent of Q”’ in Oxford 
Studies likewise notes as probably editorial the arrangement in 
Lk. 14: 7-15: 32 of (a) three sayings on banquets (b) three say- 
ings on the cost of following Christ (c) three parables on God’s 
readiness to forgive sinners. As against the well-known @ 
phenomenon of the pairing of parables Streeter writes 


It is quite clear that we are in contact with a case of conscious arrange- 
ment: is this due to St. Luke or to his source? Or did Lk. find them 
in his sources as pairs, and by his additions make them into triads? 
*° See the forthcoming article in Expositor. 
* Op. cit., p. 100. 
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For we notice that each triad of sayings will split into a pair closely 
located, with a third less closely connected, i. e. 

14: 7-11 + 12-14 and 15-24. 

14: 28-34 + 31-33 and 26-27. 

15: 3-7 + 8-10 and 11-32. 


In chapter 14 we have already found occasion to retain the 
third member of the first triad as standing in its original place, 
the two preceding elements having been prefixed by ®. If 
without attempting as yet to differentiate between ®S- and 
& «- we follow the same method in chapter 15 we shall not only 
find a correspondence with the sequence of Mt., as already shown, 
but will find that the prefixed parable-pair on the Lost Sheep 
and Lost Coin really gain in significance by removal.. For 
intrinsically this pair are not adapted to the support of Jesus’ 
message of grace to the repentant, but to the defense of his 
conduct in associating with the outcast. The parable of the 
Repentant Younger Son attaches by intrinsic affinity to the story 
of the Penitent Harlot (7: 36-50). Like the parable of the Two 
Debtors (7:41 f.) it defends the glad tidings proclaimed to 
the poor. The parables of the Lost Sheep and Lost Coin attach 
intrinsically to the story of Zacchaeus (19:1-10) ending with 
Jesus’ reply to the Pharisees who murmured ‘‘He is gone in 


to lodge with a man that is a sinner.’’ It defends the preacher’s 
mode of approach : 


The Son of man is come to seek and to save that which was lost. 


If we defer for the present the question to what original con- 
nection should be assigned the two prefixed parables, of which 
only that of the Lost Sheep (15:3-7) is paralleled in Mt. (Mt. 
18: 12-14), and continue to trace up the Last-first sequence in 
Lk., it will be apparent that 16: 1-13 takes the reader quite off 
the train of thought; for the only connection of the Unfaithful 
Steward with the Prodigal Son is that both wasted the house- 
holder’s goods. The appended logia in 16:10-13 seem in fact 
to take this as the real point, or else to be appended purely ad 
vocem ‘‘mammon.’’ We may also take the clause of ver. 14 
‘‘who were lovers of money’’ (a complete libel on the Pharisees, 
who made almsgiving the queen of virtues) as a touch of redac- 
tional adjustment. Let us then remove 16: 1-13 and the editorial 
clause ‘‘who were lovers of money.’’ At once the theme Last- 
first comes again to the surface. Ver. 14 ff. connects with the 
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parable of the Prodigal. The ‘‘scoffing’’ of the Pharisees could 
not really be evoked by the teaching of 16: 1-13 on laying up 
‘‘treasure that faileth not’’ in ‘‘the eternal tabernacles’’; for 
no teaching could be more congenial to Pharisaism. The scoffing 
can only appear psychologically probable if we take as its real 
object Jesus’ message to the penitent outcasts. Let it come after 
the parable of the Repentant Younger Son (especially if we 
may venture to insert the Matthean elements which fail to 
appear at this point in Lk., such as the parable of the Discon- 
tented Laborers and the utterance preferring the Penitent 
Publicans and Harlots to the Pharisees) and the ‘‘scoffs’’ 
become intelligible. Not only so; Jesus’ reply to it becomes 
also intelligible. For he does not take his opponents to task 
for avarice, but for self-righteousness. 

And he said unto them, Ye are they that justify yourselves in the 

sight of men; but God knoweth your hearts: for that which is exalted 

among men is an abomination in the sight of God. 

Many have been the critics who anticipate Moffatt in the 
verdict that at this point (16:15) ‘‘18:9-14 would follow 
better’? than after 18:8. It is quite true that intrinsically 
18:9-14, the parable of the self-justifying Pharisee and the 
Penitent Publican, belongs to this connection. But it is not 
the whole truth. We may also affirm that the succeeding con- 
text of this Rebuke to the Pharisees (16:14f.), the ® logion 
on Entering the Kingdom by Violence (16:16), belongs to the 
@ sequence; for the Matthean parallel (Mt. 11: 12-14) proves 
this also a part of the Defense of the Penitent Publicans and 
Sinners. 

Mt. and Lk. thus agree in connecting references to the Repent- 
ance of the Masses at the Preaching of John (Mt. 21: 31-32 = 
Lk. 7:29 f.) with Jesus’ Defense of the Publicans and sinners. 
In Lk. we find the Incident and Parable of the Penitent Harlot 
appended in 7: 36-50 to Jesus’ comparison of his own ministry 
of grace with John’s and defense of his Association with the 
Outeasts (7: 24-35). &R’s recast of the reference to the Penitent 
Masses (7:29 f.) has been thrust into the midst of this** while 
the saying on Entering the Kingdom by Violence since John 
(Lk. 14:16 = Mt. 11:12-14) is reserved for the Last-first 
sequence, following almost immediately the parable of the 


*8 Art. IT, p. 118. 
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Penitent Younger Son. In Mt. the parable of the Younger Son 
is followed immediately by the reference to the Penitent Masses 
(Mt. 21: 28-32), while the logion is connected with the Defense 
of the Ministry of Grace. 

The theme of the J parable of the Rich man in Hades (Lk. 
16: 19-31) is still quite obviously that introduced in 13: 22-30— 
the Last become first; but the interjection in 17 f. of two logia 
on the permanent validity of the law, and the sanctity of mar- 
riage, constitutes another interruption. Fortunately we have seen 
enough of the evangelist’s method in earlier sections to appreciate 
the reason. The insertion may be attributed with great probabil- 
ity to the parantinomian caution of ® already exhibited in 
14: 25-35. Ver. 17 is manifestly attached to the radical saying 
‘‘The law and the prophets were until John’’ (ver. 16), for the 
same reason that Mt. attaches the same logion in 5: 17-20. Ver. 
18 goes a step further in employing the logion on Divorce (Mk. 
10: 1-12 = Mt. 19:3-9=5:31f.) to contrast the strictness of 
Christian teaching with the laxity of the Pharisees. ®“* con- 
siders the indissolubility of the conjugal relation set forth in 
Mk. 10: 1-12 and I Cor. 7:10 to be Christian, divoree Pharisaic. 
The Mosaic basis of scribal enactment (Mk. 10: 3-5) is simply 
(and very characteristically) cancelled. The Last-first theme 
continues at least to 16: 25, if not to the end of the chapter. 

It is with 17: 1-19 that we encounter the chief difficulties in 
endeavoring to follow up the Last-first theme to its ending. Is 
it to be assumed to come to a close with the Eschatology of 
17: (20 f.) 22-37; or are some of the fragmentary and discon- 
nected elements of 17: 1-19 to be attributed to the source as part 
of this pragmatic sequence? 

The closeness of the relation of the group of sayings on the 
Day of the Son of Man (Lk. 17: 22-37) to the parable of the 
Rich Man in Hades (16: 19-31) and its real function as a wind-up 
of the Last-first series, is obscured by several minor redactional 
changes as well as by additions both before and after. Of these 
we must speak only to such extent as may serve clearly to dis- 
engage the underlying source-connection, leaving for later treat- 
ment the question of the derivation and interrelation of the 
interjected or appended material. 

At first sight the problem of accounting for the tangle of 
sayings and incidents in Lk. 17:1-19 seems hopeless. Moffatt 
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designates 16:1-17:10 ‘‘a loose collection of sayings upon 
various social relationships.’’® To A. Wright 17: 1-10 consists 
of ‘‘four disconnected logia.’’ Soltau holds to a theory of acci- 
dental displacement of leaves. According to his view 17:3-4 
continues chapter 15, verses 1-2 and 5-6 being insertions from 
Mt., made by transcribers of the text (!).2° Other attempts to 
find a logical relation are even more unsatisfactory. 

The first two of the ‘‘four disconnected logia’’ on Stumbling 
the Weak (17:1f.— Mt. 18:6f.— Mk. 9:42f.) and Forgive 
thy Brother (17:3f.— Mt. 18:21f.) are found in the same 
antithetic relation in Mt., separated from one another only by 
a short section from Mk. (Mt. 18:8 f.— Mk. 9: 43-47). This 
interconnection may therefore be attributed to the common 
source. In Mt. the theme appears greatly expanded including 
the ® parable of the Lost Sheep (Mt. 18: 12-14 = Lk. 15: 4-7) 
and another parable peculiar to Mt. on the Unforgiving Servant 
(18: 21-35). The example of Lk. 16:18 in comparison with Mk. 
10: 1-12 should at least warn us of the possibility of condensa- 
tion on Lk.’s part. But were the section long or short in the 
souree, why should Lk. introduce it here? 

If we fall back on merely verbal resemblances it is possible 
to imagine the two sayings as having been attached after the 
parable on the Rich Man in Hades because the series which the 
parable concludes is also a defense of the ‘‘little ones’’; more- 
over there is mention in the appendix to the parable (ver. 26-31) 
of five ‘‘brethren’’ who are to be brought, like the ‘‘brother’’ 
of 17:3f., to ‘‘repentance’’ and ‘‘repentance’’ occurs again 
in 17:4 and 5 as the object to be gained. Again the penalty 
for stumbling the weak in 17: 2 is that the offender be ‘‘thrown 
into the sea,’’ and this fate more or less recalls that of the 
sycamine tree of ver. 6f., especially if the variant forms of 
this @ logion in Mk. 11: 22 = Mt. 21:21 = 17: 20 be also borne 
in mind; for in Mt.-Mk. it is a mountain that is ‘‘thrown into 
the sea’’ by the power of faith. Such connections ad vocem, 
trifling as they seem, are in reality very common in Lk. 

But even ad vocem connection fails at the fourth logion in 
17: 7-10. As Plummer justly remarks 


»” Introd’, p. 273. 
® Z. ntl. Wiss., X (1909), pp. 230-238. 
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The attempts to find a connection between this and the preceding 
saying are poor and unsatisfactory. 


The only appropriateness it seems possible to imagine for its 
editorial setting is that ver. 10 with its reference to ‘‘all the 
things that have been commanded you’’ would form a suit- 
able close to a series of precepts such as might be deemed to 
form the bulk of the Great Interpolation down to this point. 
Inasmuch as after the incident of the Samaritan Leper 
(17: 11-19) only the Eschatology (17:20-18:8) and a closing 
parable remain, it is conceivable that the position oceupied 
by 17: 7-10 might be due to this backward look of ver. 10, and 
the parantinomian interest of &. 

Intrinsically, however, the parable treats of the Thankless- 
ness of Servile Toil. Moreover, unique as it is, its teaching 
has close intrinsic affinity with some of the @ material. The 
point of the question ‘‘Doth he thank** the servant because 
he did the things that were commanded ?’’ is very close to that 
of the Sermon on the Higher Righteousness, ‘‘ What thank have 
ye?’’ (riva yapw éxere). The contrast really intended is like that 
of Jn. 15:14f. between the service of slaves and sons. It is 
the distinction of the Jewish teachers between Kedushah and 
Chasiduth, the righteousness of holiness and the righteousness 
of goodness. The parable expounds the doctrine of ‘‘grace,’’ 
and expounds it in a defensive sense against those who stand for 
legality. It forms thus a true pendant to the Matthean parable 
of the Discontented Laborers (Mt. 20: 1-16) and forms a logical 
link in Jesus’ defense of his doctrine of forgiveness and grace. 
The defense, however, is aggressive, and consists of a counter- 
attack upon the legalistic ideal. Now we have already noted 
how in Mt. the parable of the Discontented Laborers is explicitly 
told in support of the principle Last-first (Mt. 19:30; 20:16). 
Moreover mere subtraction from Mt. of the intervening Markan 
material leaves this parable to be automatically followed by 
(1) the parable of the Penitent Younger Son (Mt. 21: 28-30), 
(2) the reference to the Penitent Masses (21:31 f.—= Lk. 
7:29f.). Further still we have already found strong reason 
for identifying fundamentally the Matthean parable of the 
Penitent Younger Son with the Lukan (Lk. 15: 11-32), which 


* Note the ad vocem connection with ver. 16, ‘‘ giving him thanks.’’ 
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was uttered, like the Matthean, in defense of ‘‘the publicans 
and sinners’’ who ‘‘were drawing near unto him for to hear 
him.’’ Finally we have also had occasion to observe a dispo- 
sition on the part of @** to soften the anti-legalism of the 
source; for he leaves a mere remnant in 16:16 of the radical 
utterance more fully conveyed in Mt. 11:12-14. If, then, we 
now reconstitute from the Matthean parallels the original con- 
text of the saying on John’s opening ‘‘by violence’’ the doors 
of the kingdom we shall find it to include the following: 


Penitent Younger Son, Mt. 21: 28-30 = Lk. 15: 11-32. 

Penitent Masses, Mt. 21:31 f. = Lk. 7: 29 f. 

Pharisaic self-righteousness, Lk. 16:14 f.; 18: 9-14. 

John forces the doors of the Kingdom, Lk. 16:16 = Mt. 
11:12 f. 


This sequence furnishes (as ® Mt has perceived) a parallel to 
Mk. 11: 27-33, to which he attaches his @ version of the appeal 
to ‘‘the baptism of John’’ as constituting the great ‘‘sign of the 
times.’’ It is to such a context that we should naturally resort 
if seeking a connection for the antilegalistic utterance of Lk. 
17: 7-10. That R '* should remove it from after 16:16 to a 
slightly later position, substituting the parantinomian logia of 
16:17, 18, and that he should give it a place where ‘‘all the 
things commanded you’’ would seem to look back over the series 
of teachings embodied in the Greater Interpolation, is no more 
than we ought to expect of an evangelist whose avoidance of 
‘*anti-Pharisaic material’? has been frequently observed. 

With the rubric of 17:11a@ and the ensuing incident of the 
Samaritan Leper (17:11b-19) we reach another of the mile- 
stones of the Peraean Journey. Relation of the incident to the 
preceding there is (intrinsically) none. The usual ad vocem 
relation of ’s connections may perhaps be found in the 
‘‘thanks’’ rendered by the ‘‘stranger’’ though neglected by 
the Jews, and the thanklessness of the servile relation (cf. verses 
9 and 16). With or without this superficial reminder in ver. 16 
the retrospect in ver. 10 over ‘‘all things commanded’’ might 
well suggest to the compiler of the ‘‘Travel-document of the 
Lukan Gospel’’ that it is time his Longer Interpolation neared 
its close. With 13:22 he had begun a long parenthesis, intro- 
ducing the Last-first theme of his source by sayings which look 
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forward to the gathering of believing Gentiles. ‘‘from the east 
and the west, the north and the south’’ while the sons of the 
kingdom are cast out.. Now he closes the parenthesis with a 
pendant to the opening anecdote of the Shorter Interpolation. 
Like the Believing Centurion, the Thankful Samaritan who 
‘‘returned to give glory to God’’ puts to shame the thankless 
Jews of his company. In handling and in pragmatic application 
the ® incident and that of J#"'* are identical. The basis of 
the story may well be the same as the Markan taken over in 
5: 12-16(— Mk. 1:40-45). If so it is the more unlikely that 
the special development is that of ®'*. Mt., as we should 
certainly anticipate, has given no room to the Thankful Samari- 
tan; but he admits the Believing Centurion, including the 
pragmatic application. We are here concerned, however, only 
with the motive of R“*- for locating the story at this point, and 
the motive cannot well be any special geographical or historical 
information of his own. On the contrary the implied situation 
(‘‘passing between** Samaria and Galilee’’) is one which should 
earry us back to the very outset, where the border of Galilee and 
Samaria is crossed at 9:51f. The geographical datum of 
17:11b merely means that the group of nine Jews and one 
Samaritan is taken by ®"* to imply a location on the border 
of Jesus’ usual field of healing activity. Ver. 11a is the editorial 
rubric, supplementing 11b, as 12:la@ supplements 11:58 f. 
& ‘* has not composed, but compiled. This appears from 
locutions of a type familiar to us in J (note the address 
‘*Jesus’’ as compared with 23:42 and the emphasis on ‘‘giving 
glory to God’’ 15, 18 as compared with 2:20; 5:26; 7:16, 29; 
13:13). To ®** the anecdote owes little more than its present 
location. In any case we have no reason to suppose that in the 
source it interrupted the sequence of thought between the 
parable of the Rich Man in Hades and the Eschatology of 
17:(20 f.) 22-37. For in reality this relation is very close. 

It is true that the appendix to the parable beginning ‘‘ And 
beside all this’’ (ev rovrows maow, ver. 26; cf. 24:21) is of the 
nature of a redactional supplement unconnected with the intrin- 
sic teaching. But while this supplement has no close connection 
with the parable to which it has become attached, it has a close 
and important relation to the context both preceding and fol- 


* On this rendering see Plummer, Intern. Crit. Comm., ad loc. 
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lowing. Moreover this relation is none of ®"*-’s making, but is 
rather violated by him. 

The appendix to the parable of the Rich Man in Hades 
(16: 26-31) deals like the saying on Entering the Kingdom by 
Violence (16:16) with the Jewish expectation of the Coming of 
Elias to effect the Great Repentance. It is in substance a denial 
of this Jewish expectation of the return of Elias from Paradise 
to prepare Israel for the Day of the Son of Man, and is meant 
to throw back the Jewish objector with his demand, ‘‘ How then 
doth not Elias first come’’ (Mk. 9:11), on the written testi- 
mony of Moses and the prophets as in Jn. 5: 33-47. If, then, 
this addition be not a primary element, it is at least so early a 
supplement to the parable, as to fall fully in line with the course 
of thought of which the parable forms part; and this is no 
other than the theme which we have followed throughout under 
the designation Last-first. Not only so. If this reference to the 
apocalyptic expectation of the Coming of Elias to effect the 
Great Repentance looks back in its original connection to 
the group of sayings we have found reason to place immediately 
before the parable, the group centering upon the utterance 
regarding ‘‘the law and the prophets’’ as no longer availing 
since the baptism of John, it also looks forward to the Escha- 
tology (17: 22-37); for the central theme of the Eschatology 
is the hopelessness of escape from the Day of the Son of Man. 
The intervening material of 17:1-19 is thus excluded. The 
present arrangement, then, is not that contemplated by the 
Last-first sequence. The interjected anecdote of the Samaritan 
Leper is a premature conclusion. The original course of thought 
proceeds from the sayings on Elias and the Law to the Escha- 
tology. It remains to be seen what traces of redaction are 
observable in this final section of the Greater Interpolation. 

The connection of the two verses 17:20 f. with the discourse 
on the Day of the Son of Man (17: 22-37) is once more mainly 
ad vocem (‘‘Lo, here, or there’’!; cf. ‘‘Lo, there! Lo, here!’’ 
ver. 23). The saying is prefixed to the discourse for the same 
reason that the parable of the Importunate Widow (18: 1-8) 
is appended at the close. The final sentence of the parable in 
its present form: ‘‘Howbeit if the Son of man came* would 

On the correctness of this translation see Bacon, Expositor VIII, 46 
(Oct., 1914) ‘‘ Will the Son of Man find Faith on the Earth?’’ 


4 
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he find the faith on the earth,’’ is intended to explain the delay 
of the Parousia; and it explains it in the usual manner: The 
missionary propaganda must first be accomplished (cf. Mk. 
13:10 and parallels, Acts 1:6-8). Jewish apocalypse has a 
parallel explanation: The number of the elect must first be 
completed (II Esdr. 4:35f.; cf. Eth-En. xlvii. 4). In the 
midst of the discourse (17:25) a similar caveat is interjected 


But first must he (the Son of man) suffer many things and be 
rejected of this generation. 


This, however, is only an indication of editorial revision, to be 
classed with the alteration of ‘‘day of the Son of man”’ (1. e. 
of the intervention of God by His Judge and Redeemer) to ‘‘one 
of the days of the Son of man”’ in ver. 22, and the change from 
singular to plural (‘‘days of the Son of man’’) in ver. 26.4 
Per contra the intrinsic motive of the discourse is closely akin 
to the eschatology of 12:35-13:9. There is no mitigation of 
the immediacy of the impending doom or deliverance. Thus 
framework and contents are somewhat at odds. In 17:20 f., 25, 
and 18:1-8 the question raised is that of the delay of the 
Parousia, and it is answered by deprecation of ‘‘observation’’ 
(xaparnpyos). The main discourse begins with a warning not 
to be deceived by the supposed signs which lead the multitude 
astray, but to be ever on the alert, free from the entangling 
cares of the world, which engulfed the contemporaries of Noah 
and brought destruction even to the wife of Lot. The force of 
this is not increased but weakened by prefixing a saying on the 
Coming being inward (17:20f.), by interjecting a reference 
to the rejection by ‘‘this generation’’ (ver. 25), and by append- 
ing a parable which explains that even importunate prayer 
cannot advance the Day until ‘‘the faith’’ has been established 
on the earth. It has already been noted that intrinsically the 
parable of the Importunate Widow is not adapted to explain 
the delay of the Parousia, but rather belongs with the section on 
Effectual Prayer forming a close pendant to that of the 
Importunate Friend (11: 5-8). 

For the editorial revision and supplementation of the Escha- 
tology 17: 22-37 we cannot hold R' individually responsible. 


*'We may also question the location of the @ logion 17: 33 = Mk. 8: 35 = 
Mt. 16: 25 and 10:38. This, however, does not affect the tone. 
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The additions and transpositions may have preceded; for the 
motive is a common one, equally apparent e. g. in Mk. 13. The 
case is otherwise with the transfer of the parable of the Self- 
righteous Pharisee (18:9-14). The better connection of this 
parable with 16:15 is so patent as to have evoked repeated 
comment.*® The real problem is to account for the transfer, 
and adequate motive can hardly be found outside the exigencies 
of R*«., who here resumes the thread of Mk. at the point where 
our second evangelist contrasts those who receive the kingdom 
in the humility of little children and those who turn away 
because the sacrifice is too great (Mk. 10:13-31). The two 
anecdotes of the Little Children Received and the Rich Man 
who Turned Away are those with which Lk. resumes the course 
of Markan story in 18: 15-30. <A transfer of the parable of the 
Penitent Publican and Self-Righteous Pharisee to stand at the 
close of the Longer Interpolation introducing the Markan con- 
trast would be not unnatural for R'*. There would be all the 
more occasion if in addition the all too anti-legalistic tone of 
the paragraph on the Passing of the Law and the Prophets 
could by the transfer be further mitigated. 

Our survey of connections in the Longer Interpolation is 
far from complete, but even now it is possible to distinguish 
two factors. ** has attempted no small amount of rearrange- 
ment, primarily in the interest of his Markan journey-scheme, 
but not without aims of practical edification and apologetic 
as well. Drastic as this reconstruction has been it has not 
sufficed wholly to obliterate a topical connection which from its 
deeper-lying position, its occasional coincidence with the order 
of parallel @ material in Mt.,°° and its frequent violation by 
#® “«.. we can but regard as older, if not the actual primary order 
of $. This almost purely topical sequence was easily destroyed ; 
for its connections were of the loose character exemplified in 
Lk. 11:1, 53f.,, 18:1, 10, 23; 17:11b. Whether among the 
anecdotes which Mt. does not reproduce, such as the Crooked 
Woman Healed (13:10-17), the Dropsical Man (14:1-6), the 


Qn the hopelessness of the present ‘‘stringing together’’ of Lk. 
16: 15-18 see e. g. Sir J. C. Hawkins, Oxf. Stud., p. 124 note, and Streeter, 
ibid., p. 201. Soltau, Z. ntl. W., X, 3, p. 234 proposes to insert 18: 9-14 
after 16: 15. 

% Also with certain © elements of Mk 
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Samaritan Leper (17: 11-19), Zaechaeus (19: 1-10) and the like, 
we have elements of § or fragments of another source or 
sourees, oral or written, is a question which can be answered 
only after comprehensive consideration of #} and R in Lk. 
In the same connection enquiry should be made whether the 
remarkable disruption of what we see reason to regard as the 
original topical order has come to pass through supplementa- 
tion or by combination. Is it an effect of the insertion of 
individual logia, parables and incidents; or has it come to pass 
through the interweaving of a connected special source or 
sources? These questions still await an answer; but the most 
far-reaching of all concerns an arrangement which can hardly 
be due to any other hand than &"-, and to this we must devote 
a closing word. 

Between the discourse on Effectual Prayer (11: 1-13) and that 
on Wealth that Faileth Not (12: 13-34) * inserts the Denun- 
ciations which in Mt. are found partly at the close of the 
Galilean ministry, partly at the close of the Judaean (Mt. 
11: 20-24; 12:22-45 and ch. 23). The distribution by both 
evangelists is obviously determined by Mk., who has a collision 
in Galilee, with the ‘‘scribes from Jerusalem’’ in 7: 1-23 and 


another in Jerusalem in 12:38-40. But Mt. and Lk. vary 
greatly in their distribution of the various elements of the ® 
material. 


On one point it is possible to speak with practical certainty. 
Mt. is certainly truer to the source in- giving the citation from 
‘‘the Wisdom of God’’ as a whole instead of in two parts, as 
Lk. does in 11: 49-51 and later in 13:34f. Moreover to place 
the whole where Mt. places it in 23:34-39 as a warning to 
guilty Jerusalem, murderess of the prophets, that the day of her 
visitation is now past, and that her heavenly visitant (Wisdom 
in the source) will no more be seen of her until she welcomes 
messengers that come in the name of the Lord, greeting them 
with hosannahs, instead of abuse and murder, is far more in keep- 
ing with the sense in which in § the Wisdom citation must have 
been placed in the mouth of Jesus. It is his parting word to the 
unbelieving city, and looks forward to another Coming and a 
different reception. 

Why then, has Lk. transferred the citation and the connected 
Woes on Scribes and Pharisees to Galilee (Lk. 11: 42-52), and 
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attached the lament, ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killeth 
the prophets’’ &e. to Herod’s Threat, ending ‘‘It cannot be 
that a prophet perish out of Jerusalem’’? Not, of course, merely 
because of the ad vocem connection. Principally, no doubt, 
because the description in Mk. 11:1-10 of Jesus’ triumphal 
Entry into Jerusalem, ending with the shout of the people, 
Hosanna; Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord; 


Blessed is the kingdom that cometh, the kingdom of our father David; 
Hosanna in the highest, 


seemed to R*: the fulfilment of the saying of Jesus ‘‘Ye shall 
not see me henceforth until ye shall say Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.’’ If so, he could not allow the pre- 
diction to stand after its fulfilment. It must be connected with 
an earlier leave-taking, and this could only be the farewell to 
Galilee which in the Markan account follows upon a conflict 
with the Seribes (Mk. 7:1-23). Lk. connects it accordingly 
with the Collision with the Scribes in Capernaum and the Threat 
of Herod which in his other source was described as leading to 
Jesus’ expulsion. 

If this be the explanation of &!*-’s singular placing of 
11: 49-51 and 13:34 f. it throws light also upon the arrange- 
ment of the adjoining material, which was seen to interrupt 
the topical order. This applies to the whole Denunciation and 
Eschatology of 11: 14-12: 12 linked together, as we have seen, 
by the apologetic and practical interest of R**. It applies 
as well to the further nexus of 12:13-13:21; for, as already 
noted, R'*- merely makes of 12: 13-33 a convenient supplement 
to his exhortation to Watchfulness, begun at 12: 1-12, and con- 
tinued in 12: 35-13:21. In like manner we may judge from 
the insertion of the Lament in 13:34f. at this point in the 
Peraean Journey that to R“*- it interprets the group which lay 
before him in the form of a series of teachings on the theme 
Last-first, and which he adjusts to his own conception of the 
‘order.’ 
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THE MEANING OF THE ‘‘ROYAL LAW’’, MATT. 5: 21-48 


GrorceE A. BARTON 
Bryn Mawr CoLlece 


In the Epistle of James, ch. 2:8, the Levitical law, ‘*Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’’, is called the ‘‘royal law’’. 
Some interpreters have applied this title to the portion of the 
Sermon on the Mount contained in Matt. 5: 21-48. The designa- 
tion was, in the case of Matthew, of course, not given in order 
to imply that it is a law for kings alone, but to indicate that it 
is the law laid down by the Messiah-King. However, whether 
one be Jew or Christian—whatever one’s attitude toward the 
Messianic claim of Jesus—the unquestioned place held by Jesus 
among the greatest religious teachers of the world, as well as 
the nature of this law itself, makes the name appropriate. When 
it is understood by the intellect it commands the moral appro- 
bation of men. Kant’s categorical imperative compels men to 
give it their admiration—to confess that among laws it holds a 
position truly royal—even if flesh and will be too weak to 
enable one to live up to its standards. The obligation to under- 
stand a law which holds such a place is great at all times; in 
times like the present scientific exegesis has a particular duty 
to perform. In the interest of clear thinking it ought, if it can, 
to endeavor dispassionately to determine just what the teaching 
of Jesus in this great passage means. 

It is not necessary, and it would not be appropriate, to go 
into the criticism of the text of the passage. That has been 
done in such commentaries as those of Bernhard Weiss, W. C. 
Allen, and Alfred Plummer. Detailed discussion of the exact 
meaning of Greek words may, for the present purpose, be left 
for the most part to those commentators. 

It must be noted, however, that the ‘‘Sermon’’ as it stands 
is a product of editorial compilation. Professor Burton’ has 


* Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, Vol. V, 1904, p. 
228 f. 
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made this clear for chapter 6, and one has only to compare the 
passages in Luke that are parallel to chapter 5, to be convinced 
that the same is true of this chapter also. One has to recognize 
that sayings of Jesus, uttered perhaps on different occasions, 
were brought together by the first evangelist and grouped here. 
It has long been recognized that at least in the first half of this 
Gospel a topical method is followed. Sayings of Jesus are 
grouped in chapters 5-7, miracles in chapters 8, 9, and parables 
in chapter 13. It is probable, therefore, that the sayings in the 
passage before us were uttered on different occasions. 

The consideration is, from one point of view, of little practical 
value. If the sayings were all uttered by Jesus—and they 
certainly bear the stamp of his mint—the kinship of most of 
them justified the evangelist in grouping them together here 
as one law, though some of them are out of harmony with the 
context in which they stand.” 

From another point of view the consideration is important. 
Its importance has been well expressed by Plummer: ‘‘We 
have to remember that we have not got the exact words that 
Christ said, nor all the words that he said. We must also 
remember that it was often his method to make wide-reaching 
statements, and leave his hearers to find out the limitations and 
qualifications by thought and experience. Ruskin has said that 
in teaching the principles of art he was never satisfied until he 
had contradicted himself several times. If verbal contradictions 
cannot be avoided in expounding the principles of art, is it 
likely that they can be avoided in setting forth for all time and 
all nations the principles of morality and religion?’ 

The first part of this quotation from Plummer sets forth an 
important fact—a fact that ought to put us on our guard against 
taking the words of Jesus too literally. If we had all that he 
said, the teaching might appear in quite different perspective. 
This consideration ought to prevent us from taking the ‘‘Royal 
Law’’ as an external law the letter of which is to be followed, 
and make us gird ourselves to catch and follow its spirit. 
Plummer’s quotation from Ruskin may, however, seem to us, 


*See e.g. Plummer, Ezegetical Commentary on the Gospel ac. to S. 
Matthew, p. 80 ff. 

5 Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Matthew, Lon- 
don & New York, 1910, p. 75. 
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when we have finished our study, of less value than it seemed 
to him. 

When we take Matthew 5: 21-48 broadly, its general drift is 
that the Christian ideal is immeasurably higher than the Jewish. 
To say this is not to underestimate the value of the Jewish ideal. 
The bearing of the remark will become clear as we proceed. 

Commentators have been divided as to whether the references 
of Jesus to the Jewish law have regard to the written law of 
the Old Testament, or to the current oral interpretation of that 
Law, which was in the time of Jesus in the early stages of its 
formation, and which was afterwards embodied in the Mishnah. 
The latter view has been held, for example by Lange, Cook, 
Meyer, and Zahn. It conveniently preserved for them their 
theory of inspiration by avoiding the necessity of supposing 
that the divine author of the Old Testament reversed himself 
in the New. The former view has been held by B. Weiss, Bruce, 
Bacon, Plummer, and Slater, to mention only a few. Allen 
belongs also apparently to this group, although he is not very 
specific in his words. 

There seems to be general agreement among interpreters of 
the group last mentioned that Jesus in this discourse places his 
teaching in contrast to that of the written law, for the purpose 
of carrying the demand for ethical conduct to the inner life. 
The Pentateuch, like legal enactments the world over, deals 
with outward conduct. One may think what he chooses, but the 
law touches him only when he commits some overt act. This 
is in government a right principle. It is the basis in all 
democracies of the right of free speech. The Pentateuchal law 
differed from the ordinary laws of states in prohibiting covet- 
ing, but no penalties were attached to the infringement of this 
law, and there is no record that any Jewish government ever 
put a man on trial for breaking the tenth commandment. 
Naturally the Jewish law as the law of a state dealt in external 
acts. 

While a state can deal with external acts only, a religion 
which deals with externals alone fails in the most vital office 
which a religion should perform. It does not cleanse the stream 
of life at its fountain. It is for this reason that Jesus in this 
‘*Royal Law’’ takes up five different instances in which religion 
then current failed to purify the springs of conduct. He pointed 
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out in each of these instances that a real sin lay securely hidden 
in the heart, back of the outward conduct, and that the law of 
the kingdom of God, as he had come to proclaim it, demands 
that the secret lurking places of sin in the inner life be invaded 
and cleansed. 

Although there is general agreement that this was his purpose, 
there is great difference of opinion as to whether he was laying 
down a new law for the external conduct of life, the precepts 
of which his disciples should literally follow. 

Among influential teachers who hold that his words must in 
all cases be literally followed, Tolstoy may be taken as a notable 
example. We are all familiar with the passage in Tolstoy’s My 
Religion in which he tells how the words ‘‘But I say unto you 
that ye resist not evil. But whosoever shall smite thee on the 
right cheek, turn to him the other also’’, became to him the key, 
not only to the Sermon on the Mount, but to life.* It is unnec- 
essary to go in detail over the exposition which Tolstoy pro- 
ceeds to give of the Sermon on the Mount using as a key the 
passage quoted. It is sufficient to bear in mind how he regards 
these key words as a new external law to be literally followed, 
and how he makes of every word of the discourse a new external 
law. He is in this respect a noble example of a large class, 
people who bemoan that most of the Christian world do not 
know their Christ. 

When, however, we face the issue raised by Tolstoy or attempt 
to follow in his steps, we discover that neither he nor any other 
pacifist ever took the words ‘‘resist not evil’’, or, according 
to another rendering, ‘‘resist not him that is evil’’, literally. 
Every man who undertakes to achieve any social reform resists 
him that is evil. It is impossible to champion a child labor law, 
a law for the limitation of the liquor traffic, or to attempt to 
stamp out white slavery, without resisting him that is evil. 
No woman can repel the advances of a lustful brute without 
resisting him that is evil. Men who are good enough to wish to 
take this word of Jesus literally are usually champions of one or 
more of such reforms as have just been mentioned. They work 
in sublime ignorance of their inconsistency. Usually, too, they 
lock their doors at night and avail themselves in time of danger 


‘Tolstoy, My Religion, ch. I. Cf. especially, Tolstoi’s Works, New York, 
1899, Vol. VI, p. 85. 
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of police protection, happy through the arm of organized gov- 
ernment to ‘‘resist him that is evil.”’ One who knows the 
character of Jesus and how his wrath burned against the strong 
when they preyed against the weak, has but to read these words 
and reflect upon what would happen, if they were literally 
obeyed by everyone, to be convinced that Jesus never meant 
them to be taken literally. It must be remembered that Jesus 
lived in the Levant, and that for many centuries forms of 
speech have there been of a much more graphic, picturesque, 
and, if you please, exaggerated character than they are either 
in the Occident or in the Far East. Take for an example the 
addresses of letters from Syrian rulers to an Egyptian king in 
the El-Amarna correspondence. Thus Rib-Adda of Gebal, 
writing to Amenophis IV, begins his letter :° 


‘‘To the king, my lord, my sun, say: Rib-Adda, thy servant; 
at the feet of my lord, my sun-god, seven times and seven times 
I prostrate myself.’’ 


The El-Amarna letters from Syria abound in such greetings. 
The habit of speaking in this extravagant fashion has persisted 
through the centuries. There are many examples in the Bible. 
Some occur readily to every one. Such are, from Jesus’ own 
words, 


It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God (Mk. 10: 25) ; 

If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto 
this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place; and it shall 
remove (Matt. 17:20). 


Such methods of expression persist in the East still. Rev. 
A. H. Rihbany, who now occupies the pulpit of the late James 
Freeman Clark in Boston, and who is a native of the Lebanon, 
says in his Syrian Christ:* ‘‘A Syrian’s chief purpose in a 
conversation is to convey an impression by whatever suitable 
means, and not to deliver his message in scientifically accurate 
terms. He expects to be judged not by what he says, but by 
what he means.’’ 


° Cf. Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna Tafeln, No. 286 or G. A. Barton, Archae- 
ology and the Bible, p. 345. 
° The Syrian Christ, Boston, 1915, p. 115. 
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It seems clear, then, that Tolstoy and all similar interpreters 
go astray in attempting to take literally the words ‘‘resist not 
evil’? and to make them the key to the interpretation of the 
chapter. 

The duty is therefore laid upon one who would think clearly 
to find to the passage some other key than that which afforded 
Tolstoy such comfort. The Christian scholar will make this 
attempt with hesitation and distrust, fearful that in the attempt 
he shall in some way impair the high ethical standard erected 
by Jesus—fearful (to paraphrase a line of Lowell) lest his 
tender spirit flee the rude grasp of Jesus’ great impulse. If, 
however, we find our key to the meaning in the words uttered 
by Jesus in the climax to the passage itself, we cannot go far 
astray. 

Such a key is afforded in the words ‘‘That ye may be the sons 
of your Father who is in heaven’’—‘‘Be ye therefore perfect, 
as your father in heaven is perfect’’; (Mt. 5:45, 48). These 
words are given point by those that intervene, which appeal to 
God as he is revealed in nature. He makes his sun to shine on 
the evil and on the good. He sends rain on the just and on the 
unjust. No petty grudge or ignoble vengeance controls his 
dealings with men. 

This appeal to God as he is revealed in nature and in man 
is one that can mean infinitely more to this scientific generation 
than it could mean to the first generation of Christians. God 
works dispassionately, but he punishes sin. He works with a 
desire to redeem, not to avenge, but nevertheless destroys evil 
and him who identifies himself with evil. He is sympathetically 
present with the dying sparrow, but nevertheless for the accom- 
plishment of his beneficent purposes sacrifices many individuals 
that the type may persist. He gives life, but he takes life. He 
has brought into existence the present order of things through 
a process of evolution carried on by struggles in which many 
of his creatures have been his agents in taking life. If we 
believe the prophets and Jesus, we cannot believe that the process 
is complete; we must believe that he is working toward a goal 
in which all men will be controlled by the realization of their 
brotherhood; when each will do to the other as he would have 
the other do to him; when they shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares; when none shall hurt or destroy. That age has 
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not yet arrived as every thug, individual and national, and every 
criminal lunatic prove. Meantime, the most that Jesus asks 
of us is ‘‘to be as perfect as God is perfect’’—to carry on the 
evolution toward the desired goal of brotherhood without anger, 
free from a spirit of vengeance, but not to shirk its tasks, even, 
if at times, they are gruesome. 

If now we go over the five examples which Jesus takes up in 
Mt. 5: 21-48, applying the key that Jesus gives us at the end of 
the passage, we shall naturally reach quite a different conception 
of the ‘‘Royal Law’’ than that reached by Tolstoy. 

Jesus takes up (Mt. 5:21-26) the command ‘‘Thou shalt 
not kill.’’ Tolstoy (op. cit., ch. xi) takes this command as God’s 
universal law, which makes it wrong for one human being to 
take the life of another under any circumstances. One could 
name many less distinguished people who conscientiously hold 
the same view. Doubtless when the world is filled with ideal 
individuals, and nations have become as ethical as Jesus demands 
that individuals shall be, it will be safe to make such an exten- 
sion of the command not to kill. Meantime it must be noted, 
that neither in the Old Testament nor in the Teaching of Jesus 
or his Apostles is such an extension of it made. The Decalogue 
in Ex. 20 and Dt. 5 was addressed to Israelites only. It regu- 
lated the conduct of man to man in Israel. No pre-Christian 
Hebrew ever supposed, so far as we know, that it regulated his 
conduct toward Gentiles. Certainly it was not understood 
to prohibit war. The saints of the nation cheerfully fought, 
as they believed, at the command of Yahweh. It was not even 
addressed to all the individuals within the nation, but to the 
heads of households only. ‘‘Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s 
wife’’ is addressed to a grown man. It is not applicable to 
children. The failure to forbid the coveting of a neighbor’s 
husband shows that it was not addressed even to grown women. 
“‘Thou shalt honor thy father and thy mother’’ was also 
addressed to adults. The child honored his parents as a matter 
of course. If he did not, the parent by use of the rod saw to 
it that he did. Aged parents, however, might, in their helpless- 
ness, not be honored by grown men. So the fifth command was 
addressed to them. The Decalogue through the head of the 
family was designed to regulate the life within the nation. It 
prohibited killing for private ends—for the purpose of personal 
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revenge.’ It was never understood in the Old Testament period 
as preventing society from ridding itself of criminals who 
threatened its integrity. The putting of these to death by 
stoning was definitely provided for; ef. Dt. 13:10; 17:5; 
22: 21, 24. 

If now we return to the words of Jesus in Matt. 5:21 ff. we 
find that he says nothing about the scope of the application of 
the law. He is interested solely in pointing out that it is not 
the outward act only that constitutes sin, but that hate is sin. 
He cites the law in order to carry the thought from the realm 
of law to the realm of the spirit, and to cleanse the fountain 
at its source. By citing the example of God at the end of the 
passage, he leaves the matter of such taking of life as may be 
necessary for the preservation of society just where it was 
before. This is true of such taking of life as may be necessary 
to restrain criminal individuals or robber nations. Whatever 
is necessary in such unfortunate work must be done, however, 
without hate in order to fulfil his law.‘ 

The next section of the ‘‘Royal Law’’ (Mt. 5: 27-32) takes 
up the command ‘‘Thou shalt not commit adultery’’. In treat- 
ing this Jesus first, as in the case of murder, carries the sin 
back into the inner life. Not simply the act of adultery, but lust 
is sin. He then asserts that the marriage bond is indissoluble 
save by death.®. 

In the next section, Mt. 5: 33-37, Jesus speaks of oaths. In 
the older dispensation, the law had demanded that an oath 
should not be broken. Jesus enunciates the command ‘‘Swear 
not at all; let your Yes be Yes and your No, No.’’ What. was 
his meaning? Did he intend to make a new external rule or to 


7On this whole subject see W. F. Badé, The Old Testament in the Light 
of Today, Boston, 1915, p. 94 f. 

8Vss. 25, 26 are probably not a part of the ‘‘Sermon,’’ but were put 
here from a different context; so Plummer, Bruce, and Allen. Cf. Luke 
12: 58, 59, where the words appear in a different context. 

*This is clear when we compare an earlier Gospel, Mark 10:11. The 
words ‘‘saving for the cause of fornication’? in Matt. 5:32 are an 
editorial addition by the First Evangelist; so De Wette, Weiss, H. C. Holtz- 
man, Plummer, and Allen. It is unlikely, however, that Jesus intended here 
more than in other parts of the ‘‘Sermon’’ to lay down rigid external 
rules; he rather aimed to create a strong aversion to the dissolution of the 
marriage tie; so Bruce. 
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‘‘eonvey an impression’’? If we may extend to this section the 
revelation of his purpose which has been found in the study of 
the two preceding sections, his purpose was to carry the sin 
from the outward to the inner life. If this be true, his words 
were designed to convey that impression in a vivid manner. 
His meaning would then be that the real sin consists in having 
two standards of honor—in feeling under greater obligation to 
tell the truth when one has specifically prayed God to damn him 
if he does not than on ordinary occasions. That this was the 
meaning of Jesus in this section becomes clear when we remem- 
ber his citation of the example of God at the end of the passage. 
God has but one standard of truth. One cannot suppose a divine 
utterance strengthened by an oath. True, the Old Testament, 
like other early religious literature, employs anthropomorphic 
terms, and speaks of God as swearing. It is also true that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (6:13) quotes with approval the idea 
that God swore, but no modern educated man who has faith 
in God at all can believe in a deity whose word cannot at all 
times be trusted. Jesus would have men in this respect aim 
‘*to be perfect even as their Father who is in heaven is perfect.’’ 

In the next section, Mt. 5: 38-42, Jesus takes up the law of 
revenge, a law deeply ingrained into all Semitic life, a law that 
underlies many a penalty in the Old Testament, giving rise to 
the institution of cities of refuge, a law which underlies a large 
portion of the penalties imposed by the Babylonian Code of 
Hammurapi, and which rules in the Arabian desert to the present 
hour. According to this law one who injured another in any 
way must be compelled to suffer a like injury. It was a law 
that not only justified the harboring of grudges and hate, but 
made them a religious obligation. One has but to read in 
II Samuel 21: 1-14 of the way the men of Gibeon nursed their 
hatred of the house of Saul until it could be gratified by a 
terrible vengeance, to be convinced of this. 

Jesus evidently mentions the law here in order to teach that 
the desire for vengeance is a sin. His object was to impress 
that fact in a way so graphic that it could not be forgotten. 
This conviction is produced in one’s mind by his treatment of 
murder, adultery, and swearing in the sections which precede. 
Analogy with those sections indicates that what he is primarily 
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concerned with here is the eradication of the spirit of vengeance, 
which sweeps men first into uncontrolled passion and then 
settles into abiding hate. This he did by the paradoxical state- 
ment ‘‘Resist not one that is evil’’—a statement which we have 
already seen it is impossible for one to take literally and be a 
worthy citizen or a decent person. Jesus, however, adds the 
epexegetical statement, ‘‘But whosoever smiteth thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also’’—a statement but little 
less paradoxical than the first. This statement at once raises 
the question: Did Jesus intend by it to lay down an outward law 
to be literally followed by his disciples? It seems impossible 
to suppose that he did, for, if we may trust the tradition in 
the Fourth Gospel, Jesus himself when smitten did not turn 
the other cheek, but demanded justice. He is reported to have 
said, ‘‘If I have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil: but if 
well, why smitest thou me?’’ (Jn. 18:25). If ‘‘Resist not 
evil’’ is not a literal rule, what then is intended? The inten- 
tion seems clearly to be to convey in a striking way the lesson 
that, so far from being swept away by the passion that springs 
up when one receives an ignominious insult, one should always 
be master of his own spirit. He should keep himself so under 
control as to be able to receive the insult again without being 
mastered by the desire for revenge. Understood in this way, 
the passage falls into harmony with the purpose of Jesus in the 
previous sections. It is not an external law for the subversion 
of society, but a light from above designed to illuminate and 
cleanse the human heart. 

The last section of the ‘‘Royal Law’’ deals with the question 
of love and hate. ‘‘Ye have heard that it was said, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy.’’ ‘‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor’’ is found in Lev. 19:18, where J". ‘‘neighbor’’, 
probably from a root MJ) “‘associate with’’, means naturally 
one’s associate. In Lev. 19:34 the law provides that the resi- 
dent alien shall be as the homeborn and shall be loved as one’s 
self. The obligation to hate one’s enemy is not found in the Old 
Testament law, but such passages as Ps. 139:21: ‘‘Do not I 
hate them, O Yahweh, that hate thee?’’ certainly gave to the 
Jew a sacred precedent for hating his enemies. Ben Sira, ch. 
18:13, implies that the law was so interpreted. He says: ‘‘The 
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merey of man is toward his neighbor; but the merey of the 
Lord is toward all flesh.’’ The apocalyptic literature makes it 
clear that Israel had come to think of itself as pitted against 
the world, and it was but natural that hate against enemies 
should, in view of the precedent of the Psalter, be regarded as a 
sacred duty. 

Again Jesus demands the cleansing of the spring of life at its 
source. Nothing poisons life like hate. It destroys the character 
and happiness of him who cherishes it. From hatred all erimes 
are born. Punishment of offenders that springs from hate 
destroys both the punished and the punisher. Jesus demands 
that enemies as well as friends shall be loved. The attitude 
toward enemies shall be one of prayer for their redemption. 
Sueh love would make all punishments redemptive in aim rather 
than punitive. Then as a conclusion to all the sections Jesus 
urges the imitation of God. 

It should be noted that in none of these five sections does 
Jesus mention stealing or coveting, both of which are included 
in the Decalogue. One can see, however, that he did not need to 
do this, for the law itself had in the tenth commandment carried 
the roots of the eighth commandment back into the heart. In 
the five instances which Jesus treated he was but doing for the 
sins touched upon what the law itself had done for stealing. 
He did not need to mention this; he presupposes it. 

According to this teaching of Jesus, then, it is wrong for an 
individual or a group of individuals to covet, steal, kill to 
gratify personal hate, or to lust, or have two standards of honor, 
to seek vengeance, or to hate. When his ideals control the 
peoples of the world, wars, oppression, crimes, and international 
injustice will vanish from the earth, and there will dawn an era 
of international, industrial, and social peace. The inner life 
of individuals will, under the influence of divine love, have 
opportunity to blossom into pure and happy character. 

While this teaching of Jesus demands a type of life that would 
make crimes, individual and natiunal, impossible, does it pro- 
hibit the punishment of crime in those who do not recognize his 
high demands? Does it demand that all instincts of self-preser- 
vation in individuals and in nations should be stifled? In reply 
it should be said that Jesus does brand as wrong punishment 
that springs from a desire for revenge; he does not prohibit 
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punishment that springs from loving, kindly motives of redemp- 
tion, nor does he prohibit the dispassionate use of force to 
restrain a criminal, whether that criminal be a man or a nation. 
There is no word in the teaching of Jesus that indicates that a 
Christian is prohibited from employing force, even to the 
extreme, to deliver the helpless from a murderous brute, or that 
a Christian nation is prohibited from striking a nation that 
murderously strikes at the life of a weak and defenseless state. 
The employment of foree for these ends without hatred is 
most difficult—many will say, impossible. It is, however, not 
much more difficult than to engage in competitive business with- 
out hatred. Those who have caught the spirit of Jesus and 
would strive to lift the world to his ideal are faced in both 
fields with appalling difficulties. The difficulties are, however, 
no excuse for not making the attempt. That transformation 
which is to bring in the kingdom of God will not come by miracle 
or magic. It will come only by the processes of spiritual regen- 
eration and evolution, social and international. It will not be 
hastened either by the withdrawal of good men from competitive 
business—thus leaving the helpless to the exploitation of con- 
scienceless sharks—or by the withdrawal of Christian nations 


from the international vigilance committee—thus leaving small 
and defenseless nations to the violence of gigantic neighbors, 
drunk with brute power. Rather it is the duty of all who have 
been inspired with the ideal of Jesus to continue in the fray, and 
to seek to put the new wine into the old bottles until its ferment 
shall burst the bottles, and construct new containers more worthy 
of sons of God. 
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THE BASIS OF EARLY CHRISTIAN ANTIMILITARISM 


Henry J. CApBuRY 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


I 


There has always been something romantic and impressive in 
the plain spoken opposition to war of the early Christian writers.* 
Their position has been set in bold relief by its contrast to the 
attitude of the church from the time of Constantine to the present 
day. But its chief distinction, as is perhaps clearer now than 
ever before, lies in its sane and wholesome basis and in its purity 
of motive and freedom from sentimentalism or dogma. The 
reasons for the antimilitarism of the early church were of course 
manifold and mixed. Some of them were perhaps temporary 
or insufficient. But viewed in the light of the environment in 
which they rose, and particularly of the militarism and of the 
pacifism of the present day, they offer many aspects of great 
interest and considerable weight. 

So far as now appears from our records no precedent for the 
pacifism of the early church existed in the background of Chris- 
tian origins. The Jewish nation as a whole, in spite of the 
prophetic dreams of peace, had resorted to the sword as quickly 
and as often as any ancient people, and in the second Christian 
generation had fought one of the bloodiest wars of history. 
Though frequently prudence dictated submission, and parties 
like the Pharisees for long intervals opposed and controlled the 
revolutionary violence of sicarit and zealots, there was no funda- 
mental element of conscience or of religion in their attitude. 

The apocalyptic of Judaism also led sometimes to a pacific 
quietism. Emphasizing the divine control of history and the 
inevitableness of the appointed times and seasons, apocalypse 

1The extent to which early Christianity accepted or condemned war has 
been frequently estimated, though with rather different results. See, e.g., 
Harnack, Militia Christi (1905), Bigelmair, Beteiligung der Christen am 
Offentlichen Leben, pp. 164-201. The purpose of this study is not to 


estimate the numbers but to investigate the reasons of the antimilitarists 
in the first three centuries. 
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tended to discourage human efforts to secure the wished for 
blessings. The hand of Providence could not be wrested by 
force. At the same time wars both celestial and terrestrial were 
part of the furniture of apocalypse, and it was not difficult for 
the fanatical leaders of revolt to persuade their followers that 
the appointed time for action had come and that they were merely 
fulfilling the predictions of the prophets by leading out the 
forces of Judaism to new victories. Though the logical result of 
apocalypse was resignation and quiet waiting, its practical result 
was not infrequently the fanatical fatalism of violent and fruit- 
less revolt. 

The doctrine of non-resistance as a philosophy antedates the 
Christian era in many quarters. In China there was the philos- 
ophy of Lao Tze, with its clear advocacy of non-resentment. The 
Stoicism of the Hellenistic age taught the same philosophie calm. 
Only the second of these can have influenced directly the early 
Christians, and even that influence is most uncertain, as far as 
war is concerned. For the Christian, antimilitarism is not merely 
a policy of personal dealing, but is an established attitude of 
public affairs. It is not philosophic non-resistance nor religious 
quietism, it is a well-defined opposition to war as a system and 
to participation in war in any form. And the basis of this 
opposition is not to be found in any historic precedent or inher- 
itance—it is, historically speaking, original with Christianity.” 


II 


It is well to recognize at the outset how far the early Christian 
attitude differed from the more superficial types of pacifism. In 
the first place it was not a mere regret or dislike for war. Most 
persons who approve of war or of certain wars or at least of one 
side of certain wars regret and abhor warfare keenly. Ancient 
times, like modern, regarded war as a calamity—along with 
earthquakes and plagues. But antiquity usually considered it 
equally unavoidable. The early church believed that wars were 
of human causation, and took its stand against them on that 
ground. This is all the more remarkable when we consider that 

* Professor C. M. Case considers the early Christian church the first 
organized expression of passive resistance. He explains its origin ‘‘ through 


the unconscious logic by which the mind seeks mental and moral consist- 
ency.’’ 
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the New Testament not only failed to give any specific teaching 
on war, but even retained the apocalyptic prediction of wars 
and rumors of wars as part of the expected future. But live 
conscience always neglects fatalistic pessimism. As the early 
Christians were eager for the relief of poverty whenever oppor- 
tunity offered, in spite of the Lord’s statement ‘‘The poor ye 
have with you alway,”’ so their opposition to war was undaunted 
by predictions of future wars. Necessity—whether divine or 
human—was never recognized as an excuse for engaging in war. 
Sharing with all men the sentiments of pity and regret for 
suffering and death, they boldly acted on these sentiments and 
refused at the risk of their own lives to share in inflicting such 
penalties upon others. Though with little influence in shaping 
the affairs of state, they insisted that their own personal conduct 
should clearly and consistently express their complete condem- 
nation of the military system. As Tertullian says: 

‘A state of faith admits no plea of necessity, they are under no neces- 
sity to sin whose one necessity is that they do not sin. . . . For if one 
is pressed to the offering of sacrifice and the sheer denial of Christ by the 
necessity of torture or of punishment, yet discipline does not connive even 
at that necessity; because there is a higher necessity to avoid denying 
and to undergo martyrdom, than to escape from suffering and to render 
the homage required.’ ” 


Even the fact that other Christians felt no scruples at military 
service did not shake the pacifists’ position. Each man must 
obey his own conscience. ‘‘They know what is expedient for 


? 


them,’’ replied Maximilian when reminded of the Christians in 
the armies of the emperors, ‘‘but I am a Christian, and I cannot 
do evil.’”* 

It has been popularly assumed of these ancient as well as more 
modern Christian antimilitarists that their avoidance of war is 
a personal taboo of some kind; that they refuse to take part in 
the actual bloodshed, but otherwise can sanction and participate 
in the military system; that their conscientious objection is a 
matter of individual preference and of individual action only. 
Such an error easily arises in the case of objectors whose most 
obvious and striking objection is made in their own personal 
actions or refusal to act; but at least the early Christians were 


* Tertull., De corona, 11. 
*Ruinart, Acta martyr. p. 341. 
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not limited to this form of protest. Although in many matters 
their habits and practices were only slightly removed from the 
type of abstinence that we call taboo, their opposition to war 
was much more thoroughgoing. For the objection of the early 
Christians was not merely to combatant service but to all par- 
ticipation in war. ‘‘We deem,’’ writes Athenagoras of the | 
gladiatorial games, ‘‘that to see a man put to death is much the | 
same as killing him.’’® Lactantius says of the just man that he | 
considers it unlawful ‘‘not only himself to commit slaughter 
but to be present with those who do it, and to behold it.’"* Ter- 
tullian takes the position of an absolutist. ‘‘When a man has 
become a believer,’’ he says, ‘‘and faith has been sealed, there 
must either be an immediate abandonment (of military service), 
which has been the course with many, or all sorts of quibbling 
will have to be resorted to in order to avoid offending God.’” 
In his treatise on idolatry he distinguishes between the soldier 
becoming Christian and the Christian becoming soldier, and also 
between the officer, who had numerous idolatrous accessories, and 
the private ‘‘to whom there is no necessity for taking part in 
sacrifices and capital punishments.’’ But his condemnation of 
war includes all: 

‘“There is no agreement between the divine and the human sacrament, 
the standard of Christ and the standard of the devil, the camp of light and 
the camp of darkness. One soul cannot be due to two masters—God and 
Caesar.’ 

Again it must be observed that the pacifism of the early Chris- 
tians was not due to mere self-interest or cowardly prudence. 
Repeatedly they referred to their numbers and the possibility of 
securing their ends by insurrection and violence,® and repeatedly 
they proved their courage, a courage more, difficult than the 
sacrifice of battle, in the sacrifice of patient endurance in 
martyrdom, that a little violence might have averted. As 
Tertullian says: 

‘*Banded together as we are, ever so ready to sacrifice our lives, what 
single case of revenge for injury are you able to point to, though if it 
were held right among us to repay evil by evil, a single night, with a torch 

5 Suppl., 35. 

Sv. 18. 

7 De corona, 11. 

8 De idol. 19. 

® Athenagoras, Suppl. 34. Tertull., Ad Scapulam, 2. 
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or two, could achieve an ample vengeance? But away with the idea of a 
sect divine avenging itself by human fires, or shrinking from the sufferings 
in which it is tried. If we desired, indeed, to act the part of open enemies, 
not merely of secret avengers, would there be any lacking in strength, 
whether of numbers or resources? . . . For what wars should we not be 
fit, not eager, even with unequal forces, we who so willingly yield ourselves 
to the sword, if in our religion it were not counted better to be slain than 
to slay.’”° 


It may also be supposed that the position of the early Chris- 
tians was due to their negative, passive and ascetic tendencies. 
It is true that the early Christians did lay much emphasis on the 
negative and passive virtues. Patience is one of the favorite 
themes of the fathers. Indeed Lactantius deplores the overpraise 
of brute strength" and explicitly complains that the common 
standards of his day did not do justice to the self-control of 
non-resistance : 


‘*Thus it comes to pass that a just man is an object of contempt to all; 
and because it will be thought that he is unable to defend himself, he will 
be regarded as slothful and inactive; but if anyone shall have avenged 
himself upon his enemy, he is judged a man of spirit and activity—all 
honor and reverence him.’”” 


There is on the other hand abundant evidence that the Chris- 
tians also appreciated the positive and active qualities of courage, 
initiative and discipline.** The terms of military service are 
constantly on their lips in metaphorical use, as Harnack has 
clearly shown in his monograph on the subject,’* and they are 
eager to emulate the martial virtues in their fight against sin 
and temptation. Indeed, such thoughts and phrases are parti- 
cularly abundant in those very passages which condemn and 
contrast carnal warfare.’® 

“*Tf,’? says Justin Martyr, ‘‘the soldiers . . . prefer 
their allegiance to their own life and parents and country and 

” Apolog. 37. 

es: ag 

Sy. 38, 

8e.g, 2 Tim. 2:3 f.; Clem. Rom. 37. 

Mop. cit. 

» E.g. Lact. vi. 20: ‘‘It shall not be lawful for the righteous man to 
engage in warfare, whose warfare is righteousness itself.’’? Marcellus (in 


Ruinart, Acta martyr. p. 344): ‘‘It is not becoming for a Christian to 
serve in secular engagements who is a soldier of Christ himself.’’ 
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all kindred, though you ean offer them nothing incorruptible, it 
were verily ridiculous if we, who earnestly long for incorruption, 
should not endure all things, in order to obtain what we desire 
from him who is able to grant it.’’*® 

That the early Christians did not construe non-resistance as 
a purely negative and passive virtue is also evident from many 
passages. ‘‘It is not limited,’’ says Lactantius, ‘‘to this—that 
(a man) should not inflict injury, but that he should not avenge 
it when inflicted on himself.’’7 Indeed, it is not limited to 
refraining from revenge but expresses itself in deeds of active 
love, repaying in kindness. It means, Athenagoras explains, for 
men ‘‘instead of speaking ill of those who have reviled them— 
to abstain from which is, of itself, an evidence of no mean for- 
bearance—io bless them and to pray for those who plot against 
their lives.’"*S The Christian, says Lactantius, ‘‘must diligently 
take care lest by any fault of his he should at any time make an 
enemy.’’?® 

Further we must observe that the objection to war of the 
writers we are quoting was not the superficial kind of pacifism 
that exists only in time of peace, that believes in peace only in 
the future, that justifies a present war by special pleading while 
condemning war in general. They did not even believe that a 
good cause justifies a war. They refused to draw distinctions 
between wars of aggression and wars of defense or revenge. 

‘What difference,’’ asks Tertullian, ‘‘is there between provoker and 
provoked, except that the former is detected as prior in evil doing, but the 
latter as posterior? Yet each stands impeached of hurting a man in the 
eye of the Lord, who prohibits and condemns every wickedness. In evil 
doing there is no account taken of order, nor does place separate what 
similarity conjoins. And the principle is absolute—that evil is not to be 


repaid with evil. Like deed involves like merit. How shall we observe 
that principle, if on our loathing we shall not loathe revenge?’ 


Ill 


Before considering more positively the grounds of early Chris- 
tian antimilitarism, it is worth while to examine the way in which 


8 Apol. I. 39. 
vi, 18. 

18 Suppl. 11. 

vi, 18. 

” De patientia, 10. 
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they met their opponents both within and without the church. 
For it is evident that they were criticised on many grounds, 
practical, religious and moral. Though their references to the 
whole subject are almost exclusively incidental comments, their 
extant writings provide nevertheless a remarkably clear impres- 
sion of the spirit and tenor of the Christian replies to the 
vindieators of war. 

The arguments from Scripture in favor of war sometimes used 
today were heard by the Christian pacifists of the third century, 
and they were answered by the forms of argument that were most 
usual and most cogent to the men of their time. 

Chief among these were the arguments from the military 
‘ history of the Old Testament where God is represented as com- 
manding ruthless warfare and as participating in it himself. 
The old Jewish nationalism was so fully accepted by the early 
Church that the patriotic militarism of the Old Testament very 
nearly prevailed over Christian standards, as it did in such later 
eras as the crusades and the English commonwealth. Several 
methods were used to counteract it. 

One was the extreme method of the Marcionites. Their stand- 
point is described by Harnack: They took issue with the Old 
Testament and rejected the God of Israel because he was warlike 
and therefore contradicted the Gospel. The God of the Old 
Testament, they explained, could not possibly be the father of 
Jesus Christ, for the latter was gracious and merciful, he brought 
peace and forbade strife, but the former was warlike, implacable 
and ruthless. Marcion showed by a series of contrasts between 
the Old Testament and the Gospel how different were the God 
of the Jews and Jesus Christ, and in these contrasts the chief 
point was the comparison between the acts of war of the God of 
the Jew and the gentleness of Jesus. ‘‘ Without doubt,’’ con- 
tinues Harnack, ‘‘Marcion rightly grasped in its essentials the 
Christian conception of God. The idea of a development of the 
Jewish conception of God into the Christian conception was as 
remote from him as from his opponents, and so he was compelled 
to break with the antecedents of Christianity, and his catholic 
opponents were compelled to pervert the Christian conception 
of God with outgrown material. Both went astray, for no other 
solutions presented themselves. It will, however, forever remain 
a credit to the Marcionite church, which long survived, that it 
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preferred rather to reject the Old Testament than to obscure the 
conception of the Father of Jesus Christ by inserting character- 
istics of a warlike God.’’?* 

The orthodox Church followed less heroic methods of recon- 
ceiling the Old Testament with Christianity. One was the alle- 
gorical method, so usual in all Scripture exegesis, and specially 
applicable to such stories because of the stereotyped use of the 
metaphor of Christian soldiers. The wars of the Jews against 
the heathen were symbols of the Christian fight against sin. 

Origen illustrates this method, especially in his commentaries 
on Numbers and Joshua. The wars there described are types 
of the battles against sin. The wars which the Old Testament 
relates, from which the heretics infer that the God of the Old 
Testament was a warlike and cruel God, must be understood 
spiritually, like Matthew 11:12.2?. Origen says: 

**Unless they had waged those carnal wars as a figure of spiritual wars, 
never, I believe, would the books of Jewish history have been handed down 
by the apostles for reading in the churches to the disciples of Christ, who 
came to teach peace. Therefore the apostle, knowing that carnal wars 
were no longer to be waged by us, but contests of the soul were to be 
carried on against spiritual adversaries, like a captain of the army gives 


his command to the soldiers of Christ, saying, ‘Put on the whole armor 
of God,’ ete. (quoting Eph. 6: 11 ff.).’’" 


This is the method of Tertullian in meeting the arguments of 
Marcion himself. Referring to such passages as Psalm 45:3, he 
tells him that Christ’s sword is a spiritual one, and that he ‘‘was 
to wage a spiritual warfare against spiritual enemies, in spiritual 
campaigns, and with spiritual weapons.’’ From the story of 
the ‘‘Legion’’ of demons in the gospels ‘‘you learn that Christ 
must be understood to be the exterminator of spiritual foes, who 
wields spiritual arms, and fights in spiritual strife.’’** 

A second orthodox correction of Old Testament militarism 
was on the basis of priority and subsequent annulment. This 
attitude also was easily accepted by the Church which had come 
to believe that many laws and customs of the old dispensation 
were supplanted by the new covenant of Christ. This too is the 

1 Militia Christi, 25. 

= Orig., in Jesu Nave, homil. 12, ef. homil. 11. 


3 Tbid. homil. 15. 
** Adv. Mare. iii. 14, iv. 20. 
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method of Tertullian, who is evidently meeting citations of Old 
Testament warriors and even of soldiers and centurions men- 
tioned in the New Testament, when he says: 


‘Moses carried a rod, and Aaron wore a buckle, and John (the Baptist) 
is girt with leather, and Joshua the son of Nun leads a line of march; 
and the People warred: if it pleases you to sport with the subject. But 
how will a Christian man war, nay, how will he serve even in peace, without 
a sword, which the Lord has taken away? For albeit soldiers had come 
unto John and had received the formula of their rule; albeit likewise a 
centurion had believed, still the Lord afterward (postea) in disarming 
Peter unbelted every soldier. No dress is lawful among us, if assigned 
to any unlawful action.’ 


In Celsus Origen also met practically the Marcionite position.?® 
His answer is along much the same line. For the Jews wars 
were right and proper; now however the same Providence has 
arranged other laws and provisions for the safety of Christians, 
abolishing the whole Jewish state: 


‘*There is no discrepancy, then, between the God of the Gospel and the 
God of the Law, even when we take literally the precept regarding the 
blow on the face.’’ (See Lam. 3: 27, 28, 30.) ‘‘So then we infer 
that neither Jesus nor Moses taught falsely. The Father in sending Jesus 
did not forget the commands which he had given Moses: He did not change 
his mind, condemn his own laws, and send by his messenger counter 
instructions. ’’ 

‘In the case of the ancient Jews, who had a land and form of govern- 
ment of their own, to take from them the right of making war upon 
their enemies, of fighting for their country . . . would be to subject 
them to sudden and utter destruction whenever the enemy fell upon them. 
And that same Providence which of old gave the law and has now given the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, not wishing the Jewish state to continue longer, 
has destroyed their city and their temple . . . And as it has destroyed 
these things, not wishing that they should continue longer, in like manner 
it has extended day by day the Christian religion, so that it is now preached 
everywhere with boldness, and that in spite of the numerous obstacles 
which oppose the spread of Christ’s teaching in the world.’ 


The New Testament also contains a few passages which the 
defenders of war could use to their purpose. The soldiers who 


* De idol. 19. 

°C, Cels. vii. 25: ‘‘There is reason to believe that Celsus produces the 
objections which he has heard from those who wish to make a difference 
between the God of the Gospel and the God of the Law.’’ 

7 C. Cels. vii, 25, 26. 
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interviewed John the Baptist and the centurion whom Jesus 
commended were mentioned by Tertullian in the passage just 
quoted. They have been used repeatedly since. Another passage 
is Christ’s command to buy a sword.”* It evidently caused no 
little difficulty to literalist interpreters of Seripture. Origen 
comments on it thus: 

“‘Tf any looking to the letter and not understanding the will of the 
word shall sell his bodily garment and buy a sword, taking the words of 


Christ contrary to his will, he shall perish; but concerning which sword 
he speaks, it is not proper here to mention.’” 


The saying of Christ, ‘‘I came not to send peace but a sword,’”*° 
when removed from its context could serve a similar purpose, 
but its true emphasis on sufferings undergone rather than inflicted 
evidently was too clearly realized in the persecutions of the early 
Church to permit of misunderstanding.** 

Of course more far-fetched sanctions of war from the Scrip- 
tures were invented. One of these would be the argument from 
silence. Tertullian mentions those who did not share his oppo- 
sition to the gladiatorial games, because the Scriptures did not 
plainly say in so many words, ‘‘Thou shalt not attend the 
games.’”*?. The same argument could be used for war.** 


IV 


The unpracticalness of the Christian position was vigorously 
urged by Celsus, the famous anti-Christian writer of the second 
century, and Origen deals with this point fully at the very close 


* Lk. 22: 36. 

°° In Matt. xix. 

Mt. 10: 34. 

* Cf. Tertull., Ad. Mare. iii. 14. 

® De spectac. 3. 

* As passages like the parable of the shepherd’s sacrifice are used to-day 
to justify military force (Canon Wilson, Hibbert Journal, xiii, July 1915, 
pp. 839 ff.; H. E. Fosdick, The Challenge of the Present Crisis), so in 
antiquity. Referring to such use of Zech. 9:16 Tertullian (Adv. Mare. 
iv. 39) says: ‘‘And that you may not suppose that these predictions refer 
to such sufferings as await them from so many wars with foreigners, con- 
sider the nature (of the sufferings) . . . No one gives the name of 
sheep to those who fall in battle with arms in hand, and while repelling 
force with force; but only to those who are slain, yielding themselves up in 
their own place of duty with patience rather than fighting in self defense.’’ 
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of his great reply. Celsus evidently believed that civilization 
rests on force, and that kings rule by divine right, and he chal- 
lenged the Christians with the question as to ‘‘what would hap- 
pen if all the Romans were persuaded to adopt the principles 
of the Christians’’ and show the same indifference to the military 
requirements of the government and the same refusal to worship 
the monarch. ‘‘For,’’ he says, ‘‘if all were to do the same as 
you, there would be nothing to prevent his being left in utter 
solitude and desertion, and the affairs of the earth would fall 
into the hands of the wildest and most lawless barbarians; and 
then there would no longer remain among men any of the glory 
of your religion or of the true wisdom.’’** To this Origen replies 
in part as follows: 


‘*Would that all were to follow my example in rejecting the maxim of 
Homer, maintaining the divine origin of the kingdom, and observing the 
precept to honor the king! In these circumstances the king’ will not ‘be 
left in utter solitude and desertion,’ neither will ‘the affairs of the world 
fall into the hands of the most impious and wild barbarians.’ For if, in 
the words of Celsus, ‘they do as I do,’ then it is evident that even the 
barbarians, when they yield obedience to the word of God, will become most 
obedient to the law, and most humane; and every form of religion will 
be destroyed except the religicn of Christ which will alone prevail. And 
indeed it will one day triumph, as its principles take possession of the 
minds of men more and more every day.’** 


And again: 


‘*But if all the Romans, according to the supposition of Celsus, embrace 
the Christian faith, they will when they pray overcome their enemies; or 
rather they will not war at all, being guarded by that divine power which 
promised to save entire cities for the sake of fifty just persons. For men 
of God are assuredly the salt of the earth: they preserve the order of the 
world; and society is held together as long as the salt is uncorrupted.’ 


Replying further to those whom Origen calls the ‘‘enemies of 
our faith who require us to bear arms for the commonwealth and 
to slay men,’’ he writes: 


‘‘None fight better for the king than we do. We do not indeed fight 
under him, although he require it; but we fight in his behalf, forming a 
special army—an army of piety—by offering our prayers to God.’’ 


* Origen, C. Cels. viii. 68. 
*® Ibid. viii. 68. 
Ibid. viii. 70. 
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‘¢ And if Celsus would have us lead armies in defence of our country, let 
him know that we do this too, and that not for the purpose of being seen 
by men, or vainglory. For ‘in secret,’ and in our own hearts, there are 
prayers which ascend as from priests in behalf of our fellow citizens. 
And Christians are benefactors of their country more than others. For 
they train up citizens, and inculeate piety to the Supreme Being; and they 
promote those whose lives in the smallest cities have been good and worthy 
to a divine and heavenly city.’ 


Celsus also believed that wars were inevitable. Of the sug- 
gestion ‘‘that all the inhabitants of Asia, Europe and Africa, 
Greeks and barbarians, all to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
were to come under one law,’’ he says, ‘‘ Anyone who thinks 
this possible knows nothing.’’ Origen’s reply here is a brief 
statement of his faith in God and in men. The problem is not 
one of biological necessity, but it is a psychological or spiritual 
problem. He says: ‘‘We hold that in the mind there is no evil 
so strong that it may not be overcome by the Supreme Word and 
God.’’** 

The same objection is met repeatedly with the answer from 
experience. In the first place, the Christians themselves had 
illustrated the possibility of freeing frail human characters from 


all the seeds of war. Their own transformation is their greatest 
evidence. Justin writes: 


‘“We who hated and destroyed one another and on account of their 
different manners would not live with men of a different tribe, now, since 
the coming of Christ, live familiarly with them, and pray for our enemies, 
and endeavor to persuade those who hate us unjustly to live conformably 
to the good precepts of Christ.’ 

‘¢And we who formerly used to murder one another, do not only now 
refrain from making war upon our enemies, but also, that we may not 
lie or deceive our examiners, willingly die confessing Christ.’’” 


Even the lowest classes of society, according to Athenagoras, 
had proved such conversions were genuine and possible: 


‘¢Among us you will find (even) uneducated persons and artisans, and 
old women, who if they are-unable in words to prove the benefit of our 
doctrine, yet by their deeds exhibit the benefit arising from their per- 
suasion of its truth; they do not rehearse speeches, but exhibit good works; 


* Tbid. viii. 73, 74. 

8 Tbid. viii. 72. 

°T Apol. 14. 

“Tbid. 39; ef. Dial. 110. 
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when struck, they do not strike again; when robbed, they do not go to 
law; they give to those that ask of them, and love their neighbors as 
themselves. ’”* 


In the second place the Christians in arguing that wars were 
not inevitable pointed to the general growth of peace in the 
empire. Transformation was not merely attested in a few cases. 
According to the Christians the cases had been so numerous as 
to affect the whole average of society and to be already reducing 
the spirit and influence of militarism. Irenaeus says: 


‘“«The law of liberty, that is, the word of God, preached by the apostles 
throughout all the earth, caused such a change in the state of things, that 
these nations did form the swords and war lances into plowshares, and 
changed them into pruninghooks for reaping the corn, that is, into instru- 
ments for peaceful purposes, and that they are now unaccustomed to 
fighting, but when smitten offer also the other cheek.’’* 


‘**Tt is,’’ says Tertullian, to the emperors, ‘‘the immense 
number of Christians which makes your enemies so few—almost 
all the inhabitants of your various cities being followers of 
Christ.’’*** Arnobius not. only makes the same statement but 
draws a lesson from it: 


**Tt would not be difficult to prove that after the name of Christ was 
heard in the world, not only were [wars] not increased, but they were even 
in a great measure diminished by the restraining of furious passions. For 
since we, a numerous band of men as we are, have learned from his 
teaching and his laws that evil ought not to be requited with evil, that 
it is better to suffer wrong than to inflict it—that we should rather shed 
our own blood than stain our hands and our consciences with that of 
another,—an ungrateful world is now for a long period enjoying a benefit 
from Christ, inasmuch as by his means the rage of savage ferocity has 
been softened, and has begun to withhold hostile hands from the blood of 
a fellow creature.’’ 

‘*But if all, without exception, who feel that they are men not in form 
of body, but in power of reason, would lend an ear for a little to his 
salutary and peaceful rules, and would not, in the pride and arrogance of 
enlightenment, trust to their own senses rather than to his admonitions, the 
whole world, having turned the use of steel into more peaceful occupations, 
would now be living in the most placid tranquility and would unite in blessed 
harmony, maintaining inviolate the sanctity of treaties.’ 


“ Suppl. 11. 

“ Adv. haeres. iv. 34, 4. 
* Apol. 37. 

* Adv. Gentes, I. 6. 
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In fact according to Origen the whole Roman empire was a 
league of nations divinely planned for the elimination of inter- 
national war: 


**In the days of Jesus, righteousness arose and fulness of peace; it 
began with his birth. God prepared the nations for his teachings, by caus- 
ing the Roman emperor to rule over all the world; there was no longer 
to be a plurality of kingdoms, else would the nations have been strangers 
to one another, and so the apostles would have found it harder to earry 
out the task laid on them by Jesus, when he said, Go and teach all nations. 
It is well known that the birth of Jesus took place im the reign of Augustus, 
who fused and federated the numerous peoples upon the earth into a single 
empire. A plurality of kingdoms would have been an obstacle to the spread 
of the doctrine of Jesus throughout all the world, not merely for the reasons 
already mentioned, but also because the nations would in that event have 
been obliged to go to war in defence of their native lands . . . How 
then could this doctrine of peace, which does not even permit vengeance 
upon an enemy, have prevailed throughout the world, had not the cireum- 
stances of the world passed everywhere into the milder phase at the advent 
of Jesus.’’* 


While claiming that the elimination of war was a human pos- 
sibility, the Christians did not fail to appreciate that their 
standards were both new and difficult. The thought of revenge 


is instinctive and the limitation of good will to those who love 
us is natural and universal. As Christ said, Even sinners do 
good to those that do good to them. 

‘‘Our religion,’’ says Tertullian, ‘‘commands us to love even 
our enemies, and to pray for those who persecute us, aiming 
at a perfection all its own, and seeking in its disciples something 
of a higher type than the commonplace goodness of the world. 
For all love those who love them; it is peculiar to Christians 
alone to love those who hate them.’**® And elsewhere, he 
declares, ‘‘Christ plainly teaches a new kind of patience, when 
he actually prohibits the reprisals which the creator permitted 
in requiring an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.’***7 And 
again, ‘‘God certainly forbids us to hate even with a reason for 
our hating; for he commands us to love our enemies.’”** 


“ Origen, C. Cels. ii. 30 (quoted from Harnack, Mission and Expansion 
of Christianity, i. 20). 

* Ad Scap. 1. 

* Adv. Mare. iv. 16. 

* De spectac. 16. 
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Another charge made against the Christians was that of dis- 
loyalty. This applied not only to their pacifism but to their 
whole opposition to idolatry and to participation in civil duties. 
In spite of Paul’s words about obedience to rulers and Jesus’ 
famous saying about rendering to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s, they did not interpret their duty as being unqualified 
obedience to the emperor—whether he was right, or whether he 
was wrong. For, as Tertullian puts it, ‘‘if all things are 
Caesar’s, what will belong to God?’’*® The precepts of loyalty 
to state they applied only to eases where conscience showed no 
conflict with loyalty to God. In other cases they preferred to 
obey God rather than men,*° and to take the consequences. 

The plea of national patriotism Lactantius meets fairly and 
squarely. Referring to the saying of a pagan writer, ‘‘Reckon 
the interests of our country as having the first place,’’ he writes: 

‘*When the concord of men is taken away, virtue has no existence at all; 
for what are the interests of our country but the inconveniences of another 
state or nation? That is, to extend the boundaries which are violently 
taken from others, to increase the power of the state, to improve the 
revenues—all which things are not virtues but the overthrowing of virtues. 
For, in the first place, the union of human society is taken away, the 
abstaining from the property of another is taken away; lastly justice itself 
is taken away, which is unable to bear the tearing asunder of the human 
race, and wherever arms have glittered, must be banished and exterminated 
from thence. This saying of Cicero is true: ‘But they who say that regard 
is to be had to citizens but that it is not to be had to foreigners, these 
destroy the common society of the human race; and when this is removed, 
beneficence, liberality, kindness and justice are entirely taken away.’ For 
how can a man be just who injures, who hates, who despoils, who puts to 
death? Yet they who strive to be serviceable to their country do all these 
things; for they are ignorant of what this being serviceable is, who 
think nothing useful, nothing advantageous, but that which can be held by 
the hand; and this alone cannot be held, because it may be snatched away. 

‘“Whoever then has gained for his country these ‘goods,’ that is, who 
by the overthrow of cities and the destruction of nations has filled the 
treasury with money, and has taken lands and enriched his countrymen— 
he is extolled with praises to the heaven; in him there is said to be the 
greatest and perfect virtue. And this is the error not only of the people © 
and the ignorant, but also of philosophers, who even give precepts for 
injustice, lest folly and wickedness should be wanting in discipline and 

” De idol. 15. 

© Ac. 5: 29; Orig. C. Cels. viii. 26; Tertull. Apol. 45: Dewm non procon- 
sulem timentes. Of such views Celsus (apud Orig., op. cit., viii. 2) says, 
‘*This is the language of sedition, and is only used by those who separate 
themselves and stand aloof from all human society.’’ 
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authority. Therefore, where they are speaking of the duties relating to 
warfare, all that discourse is accommodated neither to justice nor to true 
virtue.’ 


Thus Lactantius challenges that materialistic and militaristic 
philosophy that interprets national interest in terms of so-called 
‘‘military necessity.’’ 

Even the plea of justice in retaliation or self-defense was 
heard and answered by the Christians. Lactantius says: ‘‘It 
is not less the part of a bad man to return an injury than to 
inflict it . . . For he who endeavors to return an injury, 
desires to imitate the very person by whom he has been 
injured.’”? ‘‘In evil doing,’’ says Tertullian, ‘‘there is no 
account taken of order nor does place separate what similarity 
conjoins.’’** ‘‘It is not enough,’’ writes Athenagoras, ‘‘to be 
just—for justice is to return like for like—but it is incumbent 
on us to be good and patient of evil.’’** 


V 
In treating now the reasons for the Christians’ opposition to 
war considerations of space prevent any elaborate examination 


of those objections which were not to war itself but to its acces- 
sories. Its objectionable associations were numerous and seri- 
ous. They are well summed up in Harnack’s list, which after 
naming as the first objection which military service presented to 
early Christians that it was war service and that Christianity 
rejected entirely war and bloodshed, adds the following: 

2. The officers had occasionally to pronounce capital sentences, and the 
common soldiers had to perform all that was ordered them. 

3. The unconditional military oath conflicted with the unconditional 
obligation to God. 

4. The emperor worship nowhere was more prominent than in the army 
and was almost unavoidable for each individual soldier. 

5. The officers had to offer sacrifice, and the common soldiers had to 
participate in it. 

6. The military standards seemed heathen sacra; honoring them was 
therefore like idolatry. Likewise the military honors (the chaplet, ete.) 
appeared idolatrous. 


vi. 6. 
vi. 18. 
5 De patientia, 10. 
4 Suppl. 34. 
6 
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7. The conduct of soldiers in peace (extortion, lack of restraint, ete.) 
was opposed to Christian ethics. 

8. Also the traditional rough play and jests in the army (the Mime in 
the army, etc.) were offensive in themselves and were associated in part 
with idolatry and heathen festivals.” 


The first ground for Christian opposition to war itself was 
the very obvious likeness of war to murder. Not only the com- 
mandment of the decalogue but the universal conscience of man- 
kind was the ground on which the early Christians based this 
objection.**° The current bimetallism of morals which condoned 
wholesale slaughter, but condemned individual murder, was 
frequently commented on. ‘‘The whole world,’’ writes Cyprian 
to Donatus, ‘‘is wet with mutual blood, and murder, which, in 
the case of an individual, is admitted to be a crime, is called 
a virtue when it is committed wholesale. Impunity is claimed 
for the wicked deeds, not on the plea that they are guiltless, but 
because the cruelty is perpetrated on a grand scale.’’** Lactan- 
tius says: ‘‘If anyone has slain a single man he is regarded as 
contaminated and wicked, nor do they think it lawful for him to 
be admitted to this earthly abode of the gods (i. e. the temples). 
But he who has slaughtered countless thousands of men, has 
inundated plains with blood and infected rivers, is not only 
admitted to the temple but even into heaven. If this is the vir- 
tue that renders us immortal,’’ declares Lactantius, ‘‘I for my 
part should prefer to die, rather than to become the cause of 
destruction to as many as possible.’’®* And again: 

‘*When God forbids us to kill, he not only prohibits us from open 
violence, which is not allowed even by the public laws, but he warns us 
against the compulsion of those things which are esteemed lawful among 
men. Therefore, with regard to this precept of God, there ought to be no 


exception at all; but that it is always unlawful to put a man to death 
whom God willed to be a sacred animal.’’® 


Another cause of early Christian pacifism was their strong 
sense of brotherhood, not with their fellows only but with 

® Militia Christi, pp. 46 ff. 

* The association of war and murder is found as early as the Epistle of 
Jamfés (4: 1, 2) and the address of Tatian to the Greeks (10): ‘You 
ss make war, and you take Apollo, the counsellor of murder.’’ 

% Ad Donatum, 6. 

4, 18. 

vi. 20. 
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foreigners and aliens. They rose above national divisions. ‘‘We 
acknowledge,’’ writes Tertullian, ‘‘one all-embracing common- 
wealth,—the world.’’*° The Letter to Diognetus says: 


‘‘Christians are not distinguished from the rest of mankind either in 
locality or in speech or in customs. For they dwell not somewhere in cities 
of their own, neither do they use some different language, nor practice an 
extraordinary manner of life . . . They dwell in their own countries, 
but only as sojourners. They bear their share in all things as citizens, and 
they endure all hardships as strangers. Every foreign country is a father- 
land to them, and every fatherland is foreign.’”* 


This cosmopolitanism had in the Christian Church a deep 
religious basis. It was the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man. In Christ, declares Paul, there is no difference. 
And the philosophic democracy of his sermon at Athens rings 
out again in such a passage as this from Lactantius: 


‘*For if we all derive our origin from one man whom God created, we 
are plainly of one blood: and therefore it must be considered the greatest 
wickedness to hate a man, even though guilty. On which account God has 
enjoined that enmities are never to be contracted by us, but that they are 
always te be removed, so that we soothe those who are our enemies, by 
reminding them of their relationship. Likewise if we are all inspired and 
animated by one God, what else are we than brothers? And, indeed, the 
more closely united, because we are united in soul rather than in body. 
Accordingly Lucretius does not err when he says: In short we are all sprung 
from a heavenly seed—all have that same father. Therefore, they are to 
be accounted as savage beasts who injure man; who in opposition to every 
law and right of human nature, plunder, torture, slay and banish. On 
account of this relationship of brotherhood, God teaches us never to do 
evil, but always good.’’” 


Tertullian in one of the few passages where pacifists appeal 
to sentiment reminds the soldier of what his victory means: 


‘*Ts the laurel of triumph made of leaves, or of corpses? Is it adorned 
with ribbons or with tombs? Is it bedewed with ointments or with the 
tears of wives and mothers?—it may be of some Christians too; for Christ 
is also among the barbarians.’’* 


A further ground of antimilitarism was practical. The Chris- 
tians were well aware of the relative inefficiency of the methods 

© Apol. 38. 
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of force. This was clear to them from experience in personal 
relations—a doctrine that they inherited from the Stoies and 
even Socrates,** and particularly from their own special experi- 
ence in persecution. 

In many passages Lactantius expounds the futility of force 
and the invincibility of non-resistance and good will. ‘‘Be not 
overcome of evil, but overcome evil with good,’’ is the burden 
of his message. He says: 


‘*Let us suppose that this duty of defending the goods belongs only 
to the good man. Yet to undertake it is easy; to fulfil it is difficult: 
because, when you have committed yourself to a contest and an encounter, 
the victory is placed at the disposal of God, not in your own power. And 
for the most part the wicked are more powerful both in number and in 
combination than the good, so that it is not so much virtue which is neces- 
sary to overcome them as good fortune. Is anyone ignorant how often the 
better and the juster side has been overcome?’’® 

“Tf you meet injustice with patience . . . it will immediately be 
extinguished as though you should pour water upon a fire. But if that 
injustice which provokes opposition has met with impatience equal to itself, 
as though overspread with oil, it will excite so great a conflagration that 
no stream can extinguish it but only the shedding of blood.’”” 

‘¢Therefore it is not the part of a wise and good man to wish to contend, 
since to conquer is not in our power and every contest is doubtful, but it 
is the part of a wise and excellent man not to wish to remove his adversary, 
which cannot be done without guilt and danger, but to put an end to the 
contest itself, which may be done with advantage and with justice.’’” 


Especially striking is the statement Lactantius makes about 
spreading religious ideas by force; for he evidently recognized 
that the more just and noble and spiritual are the ideals which 
we would maintain and defend, the more the use of force not 
only fails to spread them to others but even denies and destroys 
them in ourselves. Writing of the teachers of non-Christian 
philosophy, he says: 

‘*There is no occasion for violence and injury, for religion can not be 
imposed by force; the matter must be carried o1. by words rather than 
by blows, that the will may be affected. Let them unsheathe the weapon of 
their intellect; if their system is true, let it be asserted. . . . For they 
are aware that there is nothing among men more excellent than religion, 
and that this ought to be defended with the whole of our power; but as 

“* E.g. Xen., Mem. I. 2. 10. 

5 vi. 6. 

* vi. 18. 

“vi, 18. 
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they are deceived in the matter of the religion itself, so also are they in 
the manner of its defense. For religion is to be defended, not by putting 
to death, but by dying; not by cruelty, but by patient endurance; not 
by guilt, but by good faith; for the former belong to evils, but the latter 
to goods; and it is necessary for that which is good to have place in 
religion, and not that which is evil. For if you wish to defend religion by 
bloodshed, and by tortures, and by guilt, it will no longer be defended, but 
will be polluted and profaned. For nothing is so much a matter of free 
will as religion.’ ’® 


But to prove the effectiveness of their doctrine of collective 
non-resistance and to meet the objections of all who called it 
unpractical, the Christians had the best argument in their own 
experience. When they were few, they did not fear annihila- 
tion but rather throve under persecution, and when they became 
numerous and able to resist they still found the same to be 
true. 


**Tt is evident,’’ writes Justin in the second century, ‘‘that no one 

ean terrify or subdue us who have believed in Jesus over all the world, 

but the more such things (persecutions and deaths) happen to us, 

the more do others and in larger numbers become faithful, and worshippers 
of God through the name of Jesus.’ 


Cyprian writes: 

‘‘The adversary (persecution, or the persecutor) had leapt forth to 
disturb the camp of Christ with violent terror . . . but he perceived 
that the soldiers of Christ are now watching, and stand sober and armed 
for the battle; that they cannot be conquered, but that they can die; and 
that by this very fact they are invincible, that they do not fear death; 
that they do not in turn assail their assailants, since it is not lawful for 
the innocent even to kill the guilty; but they readily deliver up both their 
lives and their blood.’”” 


And Origen says: 

‘*Since it was the purpose of God that the nations should receive the 
benefits of Christ’s teaching, all the devices of men against Christians 
have been brought to nought; for the more that kings and rulers and 
peoples have persecuted them everywhere the more have they increased 
in number and grown in strength.’’”* 


From its very beginning Christianity had been the assurance 
of an idealist minority. Jesus himself had lived and died for 

Sv. 20. 

© Dial. 110. 

” Ep. 56. 2. 

™C. Cels. vii. 26. 
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ideals that few could understand. When tempted to rely on 
political or military force he sternly refused, and died apparently 
in hopeless defeat. His followers were outnumbered and hated. 
Their standards of conduct seemed too ideal and unpractieal, 
yet they had the courage to live them out in a world not ready 
to receive them. The inner and outer promptings to compromise 
they refused to obey and became to a striking extent an oasis of 
righteousness and peace in a world of iniquity and discord. And 
however unpractical their pacific and ideal method may have 
seemed to their contemporaries, few would venture to assert that 
it had not been justified. 

While the success of this method was not so patent to them as 
it is to us in the light of a longer historical perspective, there 
ean be no doubt that in their patient endurance of persecution 
they were not merely taking counsel of their fears. They were 
aware of the moral power and influence of unflinching passive 
resistance. ‘‘And I, if I be lifted up, shall draw all men unto 
me,’’ was the experience of their founder. The blood of the 
martyrs is indeed the seed of the church. As Tertullian says, 
**Dying we conquer. The moment we are crushed, that moment 
we go forth victorious.’’”? 


VI 


An important basis of the early Christian renunciation of war- 
fare was in the sayings of Jesus. The familiar proof texts of 
non-resistance, of love of enemies, appeared plain and indisput- 
able arguments to literalists and to many Christians who though 
not bound by literal texts believed these texts expressed the true 
standards of Christ’s conduct. They did not regard them merely 
as counsels of perfection, nor as unpractical ideals, nor as 
standards for personal conduct as contrasted with national 
policy. Military efficiency requires actual killing. How can one 
love his enemies as Christ commanded and at the same time strive 
to destroy them! ‘‘In disarming Peter,’’ says Tertullian, 
‘*Christ unbelted every soldier.’’ 

But the early Christians had more than a few literal sayings 
of Jesus to depend on. _The whole spirit of his teaching appeared 
to them as of the same tenor and temper as the non-resistance 


® Apol. 50. 
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which he commanded. There is clear and decisive evidence of 
the emphasis which the early Church placed on this phase of 
his teaching and character in the writings of the second century. 
It is here probably that the fundamental basis of early Christian 
antimilitarism is to be found,—in the almost unconscious influ- 
ence of certain pacific qualities in Christ’s character, and in the 
conscious effort to secure these traits in themselves and to make 
them fundamental in their conception of God. Beneath the con- 
troversies on the basis of expediency or popular morality there 
lay embedded in the Christian church an intuitive spirit—pacifie 
without being quietistic, patient but not from cowardice, gener- 
ous but not self-conscious, kind but not indifferent to justice. 

In the Gospels themselves, even in the earliest collection of 
Jesus’ sayings (commonly eailed Q), there is abundant evidence 
that the first custodians of evangelie tradition appreciated this 
element. They have preserved many evidently authentic sayings 
of Jesus in which the usual standards of self-seeking, self-asser- 
tion, resentment and violence are explicitly reversed. The revo- 
lutionary principle of the primacy of service is announced. No 
subject of conduct in all the Gospel sources receives more 
emphasis than forgiveness. Especially in the Gospel of Luke 
both the teaching and the actions of Jesus are focused on the 
revelation of his good will. Giving is emphasized rather than 
receiving.”® Forgiveness is repeatedly emphasized by parable 
and by example—even by Jesus himself upon the cross. To 
emphasize the importance of conciliation and good will, Jesus 
appeals to common prudence and the fear of consequences and 
above all to the example of God himself. With a boldness and 
definiteness that are sometimes astonishing Jesus bases these 
ideals of character on the character of God as he knows it. Men 
are to be like God—that is the simple theological basis of Jesus’ 
ethics. It is worth while to notice the one subject in connection 
with which Jesus makes this appeal to the imitation of God. It 
is indiscriminate love: 

‘“But I say unto you, love your enemies and pray for those that persecute 
you, in order that ye may become sons of your father in heaven, for he 


makes his sun to rise on the evil and on the good and rains upon the just 
and the unjust..’ 


* Compare the striking logion of Acts 20: 35 from the same evangelist. 
™*Mt. 6: 44 ff. 
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‘*But love your enemies and do them good and lend hoping for return 
from none, and your reward will be great, and ye shall be sons of the Most 
High, because he is good to the ungrateful and to the evil. Be ye therefore 
merciful as your father is merciful.’’* 


The only other passage where the phrase ‘‘sons of God’’ is so 
used is strangely enough the beati pacifici: ‘‘Blessed are the 
peace makers, for they shall be called the sons of God.’’*® 

The letters of Paul are notoriously lacking in reference to the 
ethical teaching or standards of the historical Jesus. At the same 
time the few that there are all point in the same direction :** 

‘¢For Christ also pleased not himself; but, as it is written, The reproaches 
of them that reproached thee fell upon me.’’* 


*<Though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through 
his poverty might become rich.” 

‘<Existing in the form of God, (he) counted not the being on an 
equality with God a thing to be grasped, but emptied himself, taking the 
form of a servant, being made in the likeness of men, and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself, becoming obedient even unto death, 
yea, the death of the cross.’ ”*° 


Paul elsewhere refers to tolerance and concord ‘‘according to 
Christ Jesus’’ (Ro. 15: 5-7), to the meekness and gentleness of 
Christ (2 Co. 10:1), to the arbitrating ‘‘peace of Christ”’ 
(Col. 3:15), and possibly (1 Tim. 1:16) to his ‘‘longsuffering,”’ 
to his forgiveness (Col. 3:13), and love.*t Even among the 
manifold and usually formal theological explanations of Christ 
in Paul’s letters, at least one important group of passages dwells 
upon the same quality of Divine love and forgiveness which is 
prominent in the Gospels. The key-word of these passages is 
xataddayn, usually translated ‘‘reconciliation.’’ The meaning 
of this word is more appropriately expressed by ‘‘conciliation.’’ 

™Lk. 6:35 f. 

Mt. 5:9. 

7 Cf. Morgan, The Religion and Theology of Paul, p. 40: ‘*When he 
appeals to Christ’s example, it is invariably those central traits of humility, 
unselfishness and self renunciation that he has in view.’’ 

*® Ro. 15:3; ef. 1 Co. 10: 33; 11:1. 

2 Co. 8: 9. 

© Phil. 2:5 ff 

“Eph. 5: 2 


‘*Walk in love, even as Christ also loved you, and gave 
himself up for us, an offering and a sacrifice to God, for an odor of a 
sweet smell.’’ 
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It is an attribute of God, and applies to the self-giving, spontane- 
ous, winning love of God—such as pictured by Christ in the 
portrait of the prodigal’s father. It is a love full of the highest 
ethical qualities and with supreme moral power. The passages 
read thus: 


*“The love of God hath been shed abroad in our hearts through the Holy 
Spirit which was given unto us. For while we were yet weak, in due 
season Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely for a righteous man will 
one die: for peradventure for the good man some would even dare to die. 
But God commendeth his own love toward us, in that, while we were yet 
sinners, Christ died for us. . . . If while we were enemies we were 
reconciled to God through the death of his Son, much more being reconciled 
shall we be saved by his life; and not only so but we also rejoice in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom we have now received the 
reconciliation.’ 

‘¢But all things are of God, who reconciled us to himself through Christ, 
and gave unto us the ministry of reconciliation; to wit, that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not reckoning unto them their 
trespasses, and having committed unto us the word of reconciliation. 

‘¢We are ambassadors therefore on behalf of Christ, as though God were 
entreating by us: we beseech you on behalf of Christ be ye reconciled to 
God.’ ’* 


This simple Christological and soteriological thought of Paul’s 


agrees with the ethical principles of Jesus. But here Jesus him- 
self is made a third term in the equation of character between 
men and God. Here once more is the spontaneous, self-giving 
love of God not only for the good, but for the unthankful and 
the evil. It is a love for enemies and not for friends. As 
another writer puts it, its merit is in its priority; ‘‘he first loved 
us,’’ while we were yet sinners. It is an unealeulating love, 
indifferent to past trespasses. At the same time the love is both 
effective and concrete. Its embodiment is in Christ and the 
eross. ‘‘God was in Christ,’’ and he wins men to God and to 
righteousness. The love of Christ constrains us to a life not 
lived for ourselves. 

Further it is the standard for men. God commends his own 
love to us. He has given to us the ministry of such loving 
reconciliation. We are now ambassadors on behalf of Christ 
as though God were entreating by us. 

When we pass from the Gospels and Paul to the later Christian 

® Ro. 5: 6-8, 10, 11. 

82 Co. 5: 18-20. 
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literature the emphasis becomes even more clear and definite. 
The allusions to Jesus’ character and the quotations from his 
sayings are as in Paul quite few, but they are significant. They 
have chiefly the same themes—patience, forgiveness, love, kind- 
ness in judgment and treatment of others, freedom from resent- 
ment, resistance and reproach. 

We have already quoted freely from the apologists and later 
writers. It must suffice now to confine ourselves to the few 
earliest records and not pass beyond the limits of the Apostolic 
Fathers. There is only one saying of Jesus recorded as such 
in the New Testament outside the Gospels. It is Acts 20:35: 
‘Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’’ There are only three formal 
quotations from Jesus’ ethical teachings in the Apostolic Fathers. 
They all have an introductory formula similar to that in Acts. 
One of them is the familiar saying, ‘‘ Woe to that man [by whom 
offences come]. It were better for him if he had never been 
born than that he should make one of my elect stumble,’’ ete. 
Clement of Rome uses it to condemn those who are responsible 
for ‘‘the strifes and tumults and divisions and schisms and 
wars’’ among the Corinthians.‘¢ The other two are similar to 
each other and to familiar parts of the sermon on the mount: 
*“Be ye merciful, that ye may obtain mercy; 

Forgive, that it may be forgiven you; 

As ye do, so shall it be done to you; 

As ye judge, so shall ye be judged; 

As ye are kind, so shall kindness be shown to you; 

With what measure ye mete, with the same it shall be measured to you.’ 
And: 

*“ Judge not, that ye be not judged; 

Forgive, and it shall be forgiven you; 

Be merciful, that ye may obtain mercy; 

With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again. 


Blessed are the poor, and those that are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake, for theirs is the kingdom of God.’ 


Other ethical sayings of Jesus are echoed though not quoted 
in the Apostolic Fathers,** but they too emphasize the same 


5*Clem. Rom. 46. 

® Ibid. 13. 

% Polye. 2. 

& See The New Testament in the Apostolic Fathers, by the Oxford Society 
of Historical Theology. 
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theme. Thus Ignatius warns Polyearp to be ‘‘wise as a serpent 
and harmless as a dove,’’** while Polyearp writes to his friends 
at Philippi, ‘‘If we entreat the Lord to forgive us, we ought 
also ourselves to forgive.’’*® and he commands them, ‘‘Pray for 
those that persecute and hate you, and for the enemies of the 
_eross.’’®° 

The appeals to the example of Christ are almost exclusively 
to his humility and patience. He became, says Polycarp, the 
servant of all. This is why Isaiah 53 is a favorite description 
of him.** It is quoted in full in Clement’s epistle®*—the longest 
quotation in the letter—as the Holy Spirit’s declaration concern- 
ing him. It was the text form which Philip in Acts preached 
Christianity to the Ethiopian eunuch. It is quoted in Barna- 
bas®** together with the similar passage in Is. 50:6-9. It is in 
the mind of the writer of 1 Peter in describing as an example for 
men the sufferings of Christ: 

‘*Christ also suffered for you, leaving you an example, that ye should 
follow his steps: who did not sin, neither was guile found in his mouth: 
who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he suffered, threatened 
not; but committed himself to him that judgeth righteously: who his own 


self bare our sins in his body upon the tree, that we, having died unto sins, 
might live unto righteousness; by whose stripes ye were healed.’ 


This last passage appears in turn to be used by Polycarp when 
he writes : 


*“Let us then continually persevere in our hope, and the earnest of our 
righteousness, which is Jesus Christ, who bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree, who did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth, but 
endured all things for us, that we might live in him. Let us then be 
imitators of his patience; and if we suffer for his name’s sake let us 
glorify him. He has set us this example in himself, and we have believed 
that such is the case.’’* 


Similar in effect, though without the Seripture reference, is 
the passage of Ignatius: 


STgn., Polye. 2. 

® Polye. 6. 

™ Polye. 12. 

"Cf. Mt. 20: 28. 

21 Clem. 16; cf. Mt. 8:17; 12:18 ff. 
$5: 6. 

2: 21-24. 

* Polye. 8. 
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‘*Be ye meek in response to their wrath, humble in opposition to their 
boasting; to their blasphemies return your prayers; in contrast to their 
error, be ye steadfast in the faith; and for their cruelty, manifest your 
gentleness. While we take care not to imitate their conduct, let us be 
found their brethren in all true kindness; and let us seek to be followers 
of the Lord (who ever more unjustly treated, more destitute, more 
condemned ?).’’” 


And finally these writers base their argument for pacific 
virtues on the very nature of God. Men are to be imitators of 
him. This thought occurs clearly in Ephesians: 


‘*Let all bitterness.and wrath and anger and clamor and railing be put 
away from you with all malice: and be ye kind one to another, tender- 
hearted, forgiving each other, even as God also in Christ forgave you. Be 
ye therefore imitators of God as beloved children.’’” 


Clement of Rome after enumerating many examples of saints 
and heroes concludes: 


‘“ Wherefore, having so many great and glorious examples set before us, 
let us turn again to the practice of that peace which from the beginning 
was the mark set before us; and let us look steadfastly to the Father and 
Creator of the universe, and cleave to his mighty and surpassingly great 
gifts and benefactions of peace. Let us contemplate Him with our under- 
standing, and look with the eyes of our soul to his longsuffering will. Let 
us reflect how free from wrath He is towards all his creation. The Heav- 
ens, revolving under his government, are subject to him in peace. Day 
and night run the course appointed by Him, in no wise hindering each 
other . . . The very smallest of living things meet together in peace 
and concord. All these the great Creator and Lord of all has appointed 
to exist in peace and harmony; while he does good to all.’’* 


But the imitatio Dei is most beautifully and fully described 
by the anonymous writer of the letter to Diognetus. God 


‘*did not, as one might have imagined, send to men any servant, or angel, 
or ruler, or any one of those who bear sway over earthly things, or one of 
those to whom the government of things in the heavens has been entrusted, 
but the very Creator and Fashioner of all things . . . Him he sent to 
them. Was it then, as one might conceive, for the purpose of exercising 
tyranny or inspiring fear and terror? By no means, but under the influ- 
ence of clemency and meekness. As a king sends his son who is also a 
king, so sent he him; as God he sent him; as to men he sent him, as a 


* Eph. 10. 
74:31, 32; 5:1. 
Clem. 19 ff. 
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saviour he sent him, and as seeking to persuade, not to compel us; for 
violence has no place in the character of God. As calling us he sent him, 
not as vengefully pursuing us, as loving us he sent him not as judging 
us.’ 7% 

‘¢For God, the Lord and fashioner of all things, who made all things, and 
assigned them their several positions, proved himself not merely a friend of 
mankind but also longsuffering [in his dealings with them]. Yea, he was 
always of such a character, and still is, and will ever be, kind and good, 
and free from wrath, and true, and the only one who is [absolutely] 
good.’ 

‘<How will you love him, who has first so loved you? And if you love 
him you will be an imitator of his kindness. And do not wonder that a 
man may become an imitator of God. He can, if he is willing. For it is 
not by ruling over his neighbors, or by seeking to hold the supremacy over 
those that are weaker or by being rich, and showing violence towards those 
that are inferior that happiness is found; nor can anyone by these things 
become an imitator. of God. But these things do not at all constitute his 
majesty. On the contrary he who takes upon himself the burden of his 
neighbor; he who, in whatsoever respect he is superior, is ready to benefit 
another who is deficient; he who, whatsoever things he has received from 
God, by distributing these to the needy, becomes a god to those who received 
[his benefits]: he is an imitator of God.’”™ 


‘‘Violence has nothing to do with the character of God.’’ 
That sentence of this, the earliest of the apologists, is the theo- 


logical basis of Christian antimilitarism. It is also a foundation 
of every philosophy, that escaping the autoeracy of determinism 
and fatalism, would explain life in terms of liberty—the liberty 
not merely of outward government, but the freedom of the 
human will. God in Christ did not use foree but love. He wins 
and persuades men, he does not compel. He leaves men the 
freedom to reject him if they will. And God’s method is to be 
ours, if we are to be imitators of him. God commends his own 
love to us—the method of loving enemies. And by loving them 
we shall become the children of God. 


Vil 


In summary we may say that the basis of Christian antimili- 
tarism was not ritual, tradition, fatalistic laissez faire, sentimen- 
talism or stoicism: it was a new ethical conscience, created 
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apparently by the influence of Jesus’ teaching and character as 
emphasized and interpreted by the early Church. As usual with 
such convictions its origin in the last resort cannot be completely 
traced or explained. We know that the reasons given by those 
who hold high ideals, especially in controversy, fail to touch the 
real foundation. But their assurance and fidelity even to death 
are sufficient evidence that they were really conscientious 
objectors. That they met or ignored the more natural objections 
and resisted temptations due to compromise, hope of immediate 
success, or to ridicule and fear of misunderstanding, further 
proves the strength of their faith’s foundation. 

They did not succeed in demilitarizing the "Roman empire. 
Instead, the Church itself was ultimately militarized—and Chris- 
tian pacifism was left to the dissenting sects—Cathari, Waldenses, 
and Quakers—of the later generations. Under Constantine 
Christianity was accepted as a state religion, and the official 
recognition was first made in the army. Church councils now 
condemned not the man who served in the army but the man who 
proved a deserter’? or perhaps the man who served in the army 
of the enemy.’ But for the spread of Christian character, 
ideals and influence the sword has never been more effective than 
was the non-resistant faith of the ante-Nicene church. In their 
patience they won their souls, those that lost their lives found 
them, ‘‘not by might nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the 
Lord.”’ 


1 Arles (314 A. D.), Canon iii. 

8 Nicea (325 A. D.), Canon xii. The military regulations as well as the 
ecclesiastical experienced striking changes. Before Constantine Christians 
were sometimes expelled from the army and sometimes refused permission 
to leave the army. A century later (415 A. D.) only Christians were allowed 
in the army (Cod. Theodos., xvi. 10, 21, cited by Bigelmair, op. cit., p. 
173). The whole subject is very complicated and obscure. In addition 

‘to earlier literature see the discussion of W. M. Calder in The Expositor, 
Seventh Series, vi (1908), pp. 394 ff. in connection with an interesting 
inscription from Laodicea. 
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THE NUMBER OF THE BEAST IN REVELATION 


Henry A. SANDERS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


In the 17th and 18th verses of the 13th chapter of Revelation 
we read: (17) ‘‘And that no man might buy or sell, save he that 
had the mark, or the name of the beast, or the number of his 
name. (18) Here is wisdom. Let him that hath understanding 
count the number of the beast; for it is the number of a man; 
and his number is six hundred three-score and six.’’ Did John 
write all of the above verses and, if so, what do they mean? The 
Church Fathers explained them: as prophetic and tried to dis- 
cover the name of Antichrist from an interpretation of the mys- 
tical number. Irenaeus, contra Haer. 5, 29-30, writing between 
180 and 190 A. p., was the first, so far as we know, to busy him- 
self with the problem. He was troubled by the fact that some 
manuscripts or writers gave the number as 616, but was sure 
that it was an error, as he had just shown to his own satisfaction, 
that 666 was necessarily right, for the flood came in the 600th 
year of Noah and the image set up by Nebuchadnezzar was 60 
eubits high and 6 cubits wide. He accordingly interpreted only 
the number 666. For this he gave three names, that satisfy the 
conditions, evavOas, rexrav and Aarewos. Each of these names, if 
you take the numerical values of the Greek letters and add them, 
gives the total of 666. Irenaeus recognized that many other 
equally satisfactory names could be fashioned. 

Andreas of Caesarea in his Commentary on Revelation (Migne, 
Greek, vol. 106) has seven similar names: Aapzeris, TeTav, tadat- 
Bacxavos, Bevedixtos, kaxos odnyos, aAnOns BrAaBepos, and apvos adios, each 
of which gives by the same system of addition a total of 666. 

Most of these names are repeated by Arethas, who in his Com- 
mentary (Migne, Greek, vol. 106) adds Aarewvos from Irenaeus and 
o vukyntys, Which is perhaps original. 

Primasius (Migne, Lat., 68, 194 ff.) has two names, Antemus 
and Arnoume. These, if written in Greek letters (avreyos, apvovpe) 
also give 666 as the numerical total. 

Victorinus (Migne, 5, 339 ff.) gives the names rerav, diclua, 
avrepos, and yevonpixos; the last he calls Gothic. As it is plainly 
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Genseric, the Vandal king, who captured Rome in 455 a. p., the 
passage as a whole can not go back to Victorinus, who belonged 
to the third century. It is not, however, surprising that the com- 
mentary should be brought up to date, after Genseric became 
notorious through the sack of Carthage or of Rome. Of the 
other names in Victorinus only ‘‘diclux’’ needs mention. It is 
said to be the Latin counterpart of terav and by reckoning each 
letter at its value in Roman numerals (D =—.500, I= 1, C = 100, 
L=50, V=5, X = 10) the total of 666 is again given. 

The Venerable Bede (Explan. in Apoc.) gives only the three 
well-known names, te:tav, avrenos, and apvoupe. 

The Spanish monk Beatus in his commentary has eight names 
of which damnatus (dapvaros = 666), Antichristus, and acxyme 
(axxime error for axe or aywe— 666) are not found elsewhere. 
The numerical interpretation of Antichristus is based on the 
order of letters in the Latin alphabet, a = 1 to x = 300, but the 
accusative must be taken and spelled Antechristum. 

This system of explaining the number survives even today, as a 
letter written me in 1906 well illustrates. It is too long to quote 
in full. It was written in explanation of a request for criticism 
of the Latinity of several titles or alleged titles of the Pope. 
One of these, Vicarius filii Dei, the Vicar of the Son of God, had 
been explained in a book entitled The Reformation, which stated 
that, if the numerical values of all the occurrences of C, D, I, L, 
V(U) are added, the total is 666. The writer obtained the same 
result from another supposed title Filius Latinus solis diet, the 
Latin son of Sunday, which he evidently thought showed that the 
Pope was instrumental in establishing Sunday as the holy day of 
the Church. It would seem that witk this style of interpretation 
the field of possibilities had been pretty well exhausted, though 
the present war has added an ingenious equation by which kaiser 
gives 666. 

In general in modern times a different system of explanation 
of the number of the beast has been in vogue. Instead of trying 
to figure out who the Antichrist will be or when he will come, 
scholars have tried to identify the number with some ruler, 
oppressor of the Church, and so fix the date when Revelation was 
written. Thus the Rev. Geo. Edmundson, in the Bampton Lee- 
tures, Oxford, 1913, p. 173, after an able discussion in which he 
shows that both statements and imagery in Revelation agree bet- 
ter with a supposed date 70 a. p. than with that of 96 A. p., adds 
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in regard to the number 666 and its variant 616, that the ‘‘gen- 
erally accepted solution’’ identifies both with Nero. ‘‘For if the 
Greek spelling of Nero Caesar be transliterated into Hebrew and 
the numerical values of the Hebrew letters be added together they 
make 666. If, however, the Latin spelling be treated in the same 
way, the total comes to 616.’’ 

This statement will hardiy bear critical examination. What 
he evidently means is that the Hebrew “Dp j13 adapted from 
the Greek form of the name gives 666, while DWP 3 following 
the Latin gives 616. But we may weil question, whether even 
an ignorant Jew could have so spelled the name of Nero during 
the first century. Especially awkward is the presence of } in 
73, while “Dp not “DP is written. The Latin form of the 
name giving 616 is preferable, if one must be adopted, but even 
this is easier to explain, if we suppose the number was known 
before the identification was made. 

The same number for the beast, 616, is found in the Anony- 
mous commentary on Revelation, published in the works of 
Augustine (Migne, 35, 2417 ff.) and in a Greek manuscript of the 
New Testament minuscule 5. It is claimed by von Soden for 
MS C (Codex Ephraemi), but this must be an error as a long 
lacuna begins in C at Revelation 13:16. The reasons given by 
Irenaeus for his approval of the number 666, added to the mysti- 
eal appearance of that number, would sufficiently account for 
the practical disappearance of 616, even if it were original. 

The whole problem has been brought into a new stage by the 
discovery, that the verse, 13:18, is omitted in the text of Beatus. 

It has long been recognized that Beatus derived much of his 
commentary, and so probably his Bible text, from the lost eom- 
mentary of Ticonius (390 a. p. North Africa)... An English 
translation of this text was published by E. S. Buchanan, New 
York, 1915, based on the thirteenth century manuscript in the 
Morgan Collection (New York). During the summer of 1916 I 
was able to study severalk manuscripts of Beatus in Italy and 
Spain. One of these appears to be the parent of the Morgan 
manuscript and on the basis of this and six others of the tenth or 
eleventh century it has been possible to reach definite conclusions 
concerning the Bible text of Beatus. The text is given twice in 


1J. Hausleiter, Zeits. f. kirch. Wissenschaft u. kirch. Leben, Leipsie, 1886, 
pp. 239-257. 


7 
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every manuscript, the first in long passages at the head of each 
section, the second written in red, sentence by sentence, through- 
out the commentary. The two texts are quite different though 
both are Old Latin texts. Both show errors which could have 
originated only in commentaries. One must have come from the 
Ticonius commentary, both may be originally derived from that 
source. On the passage under discussion their evidence is deci- 
sive. Text I omits vv. 17 and 18; text II, all of verse 18. The 
number of the beast is thus missing in both texts. Yet it appears 
in the commentary and in fact the commentary closes with a pas- 
sage, which is close to verse 18 in form, but well illustrates the 
commentary origin of the verse: ‘‘Hiec est sapientia; qui habet 
intellectum, computet numerum bestiae. Numerus enim hominis 
est, id est Christi, cuius nomen sibi facit bestia; quantum enim 
adtinet per singulas litteras, hune numerum nomenque explebit 
interpretaturque sic: DCLXVI.’” 

Similarly the anonymous Commentator in Augustine omits in 
the Bible text the sentence containing the number of the beast, 
though he has 616 in the commentary, as above noted. As both 
Anonymus Aug. and Beatus seem to have derived their text 
from Ticonius, we may assume that the Old Latin text of 
North Africa omitted the number. The whole of verse 18 
is natural commentary addition. The identification of the 
number with a Roman emperor can not help us to date 
Revelation, but only to fix the time of this commentary 
addition, which doubtless first appeared as a marginal gloss. The 
number 616 probably appeared in the earliest form and may be 
connected with Nero as above. Yet it may have arisen much 
later than Nero’s death. There was a widespread belief that 
Nero had been only wounded and would reappear later to estab- 
lish his kingdom. Two false Neros used this belief to start 
revolts within the twenty years following his death and the Sibyl- 
line Oracles, composed at that time, also bear witness to the 
prevalence of that belief. It seems to have been especially strong 
among the more ignorant Jews of the city of Rome. That it per- 
sisted much later is shown by the following passage from Beatus: 
**Quia Iudei Christum crucifixerunt et pro Christo Neronem 


? This is wisdom; he who has understanding, let him count the number 
of the beast. For it is the number of a man, i. e. of Christ, whose name the 
beast takes for itself; for how much this number and name amounts to by 
the single letters, he will reckon and thus he interprets 666. 
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Antichristum expectant; hune ergo suscitatum Deus mittet 
regem dignum dignis et Christum, qualem meruerunt Iudei.’” 
We have therefore gained little to help us date this commentary 
addition to the text of Revelation; but as the number 616 was 
disappearing before its stronger competitor 666 already in the 
time of Irenaeus, the former can not have arisen much later than 
the beginning of the second century. The possibility that 616 
refers to Caligula‘ and belongs in an earlier piece of Apocalyptic 
literature would better explain its intrusion here. 

The number 666 can not be easily identified with any of the 
Roman emperors on the basis of the Greek spelling. We must 
also remember that Revelation was in the early period popular in 
the West only, where Greek was rapidly yielding to Latin as the 
language of the church. Attempts may have been made to 
insert numbers corresponding to each of the earlier emperors 
and at first the Greek letters would have been used, but the 
Hebrew numerical values can not have continued in use, for 
none of the commentators have retained it. Nerva (Nepova) with 
spelling and numerical values both Greek gives 626, or NepBas 
Kaicap, 690, and NepBas @eos, 642. There may well have been a 
tendency to seek numbers in the six hundreds owing to the early 
use of 616.5 Finally the method of using the Latin spelling with 
Roman numerical values, as we see in diclux of Victorinus or the 
vicarius filit Dei of my unnamed correspondent arose. Using 
this system Marcus Aurelius is the only one of the early emperors 
that satisfies the conditions. The form of name and title under 
which he was worshipped, Aurelius Caesar Deus, is the one to be 
used and the addition V-+ L+1+V+C+D- V gives 666. 
This may well be only an interesting bit of mathematical play, 
but it can be urged that Marcus Aurelius ascended the throne 
some thirty years before Irenaeus began to write, so that the 
change in number from the earlier forms, such as 616, to 666 
would have had ample time to establish itself in the manuscripts 
before our first literary reference to the problem. 


® Because the Jews crucified Christ and expect Nero the Antichrist in the 
place of Christ; therefore God will send this one resurrected as king worthy 
of those worthy of him and as a Christ such as the Jews have deserved. 

“See Hastings, Dict. of Bible, iv, p. 258, for discussion of this as well as 
other identifications. 

5This tendency would be more natural, if 616 belonged in an earlier 
piece of literature, and was recognized as an insertion in Revelation. 
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A NOTE ON THE INTERPRETATION OF THE FOURTH 
GOSPEL 


Harry C. York 
BuLaNcHE Ketioce Institute, SantuRcE, Porto Rico 


The avowed purpose of the Fourth Gospel, as stated in John 
20:31, is that ‘‘these things were written that ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing 
ye may have life in his name.’’ But in what sense were these 
words intended? What special content had they for the author 
and for his Christian readers. The words in themselves are 
not particularly striking, and might well have been written 
by any or all of the synoptics; and yet we are perfectly con- 
scious that in the Fourth Gospel they have a unique import, 
not less because of the distinctive features of the component 
parts of the Fourth Gospel than because of the total impres- 
sion which the book makes. To explain more fully than has 
yet been done the cause or causes of these differences, and thus 
to illumine somewhat the inner character of the Gospel, the 
following considerations are urged. 

It is to the background of this writing that I desire to draw 
attention afresh; for to the present writer it seems that certain 
features of this background have been neglected, if not actually 
overlooked. Briefly, the view presented here is that the Fourth 
Gospel represents a new and rather sharply-defined development 
in the Gospel message, due—amongst other causes—to two 
important factors; or, perhaps more accurately, to one primary 
and one supplementary factor. 

The primary factor to which I allude was the persecutions 
under Domitian. Although somewhat in retrospect (assuming 
that the Fourth Gospel was written not far from 105-110 A. D.), 
it would appear that these persecutions had vastly more ‘to do 
with the production of this latest Gospel and with its distinctive 
character than has hitherto been recognized. In fact, to me this 
book is not wholly intelligible on any other assumption. 

First, as to general considerations. The Fourth Gospel first 
made its appearance in those churches of Asia Minor which 
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figure so prominently in the ‘trials’ of the latter part of the 
first century. It was for the Christians of this region that the 
Fourth Gospel was unquestionably written; and its author— 
whatever his name or antecedent history—completely identified 
himself in thought and feeling with these Christian readers of 
Ephesus and vicinity. 

The generally marked influence of the persecutions in the 
second half of the first century on the literature of the period 
is well known. For example, the Book of Hebrews has for its 
searcely veiled purpose the fortifying of its Christian readers 
against persecutions which may burst forth afresh at any 
moment. ‘‘Ye have not yet resisted unto blood’’, the author 
reminds his readers in 12:4, after enumerating a long list of 
heroic faithful ones who have resisted (ch. 11); and from this 
point on to the close of the book there is an ominous note as to 
the sacrifices which Christians may yet again be called to make. 
The days of Nero were not yet effaced from memory, clouds 
were darkly hovering, and no extraordinary prophetic vision 
was needed to see that at any moment the storm might break 
afresh. To forestall so far as possible the disastrous moral and 
religious effects of this storm Hebrews was written. 

Not very long afterwards the Apocalypse made its appearance, 
at the very height of the Domitian persecutions, as it seems. 
Passive resistance is its note, to stand firm at any cost. Chris- 
tians may well afford to do this, is its implied argument, since 
‘‘to him that overcometh’’ is to be granted forthwith every 
desirable reward; whereas for the persecutors was destined an 
awful retribution. The Domitian persecutions, therefore, as is 
universally recognized by scholars, form the immediate occasion 
for the production of the Apocalypse. 

And then, after just the appreciable interval needed in which 
to make a careful appraisal of the new conditions confronting 
Christians as a result of these persecutions, appeared the Fourth 
Gospel, with its distinctly new features, the fruitage of the 
transforming experiences through which the Christians of Asia 
Minor had lately passed. 

This, to my mind, is the main clue to the different portrait of 
Jesus presented by the Fourth Gospel, as contrasted with the 
synoptic representation; a Jesus who, despite an intensely lov- 
ing tenderness toward ‘‘his own’’ and those with receptive 
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spirit, is toward critic and opponent aloof, cold, unmoved by 
threat or danger, consciously superior to a degree which at times 
approaches arrogance, though without actually becoming thus 
petty. This Jesus, who from the outset of his ministry pointed 
to himself and without the least embarrassment or diffidence 
made the most astounding claims, has been a source of per- 
plexity both to exegete and to Christian teacher of harmonizing 
disposition; for the portrait is too diametrically opposed to 
the earlier synoptic type for the problem to be blinked. But 
is the transformation so very mysterious after all in view of 
what had happened in the interval referred to? Is not this 
Jesus of the Fourth Gospel simply the heroic Jesus of the 
synopties, with an intensification of those personal characteris- 
ties which were most significantly the by-products of the recent 
conflict between Christian and non-Christian? It would seem 
so. The Domitian persecutions could not fail to widen the gap 
between Christian and non-Christian. The Christian who had 
been lukewarm before could hardly remain lukewarm thereafter ; 
he must either become less Christian in feeling or more intensely 
Christian. Christianity would therefore become more militant 
in character, though its polemic would necessarily be a polemic 
of the spirit rather than a polemic of the sword. But if this 
be the resultant trend in the character of Christianity and of 
many individual Christians, could it fail correspondingly to 
affect the conception of Jesus as well? Hardly. It was inevit- 
able that those traits would be emphasized, and hence magnified, 
which experience had exalted. Hence the Jesus of confident bear- 
ing, perfect assurance and unshaken poise became the model for 
the Christian to follow. In debate with opponents Jesus had 
never been defeated, but on the contrary his answers had been 
final, unanswerable; let the Christians of Asia Minor answer 
their opponents in the same way, with equal confidence and 
with equal conviction of finality. Whereas Jesus was anything 
but indifferent to the salvation of the whole world, and indeed 
was sent for the express purpose ‘‘that whosoever believeth on 
him should have eternal life’’, he knew that many would delib- 
erately reject the opportunity to win ‘eternal life’, and hence 
was unmoved when the majority, including his own neighbors 
of Nazareth, rejected him; so let his followers in Ephesus and 
vicinity remain unmoved though the majority there too reject 
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the gospel with scorn and derision. And lastly, Jesus had both 
in preaching and in practice given a new meaning to ‘glorifica- 
tion’, viz., martyrdom, and had rejoiced in the same; therefore 
let Christians likewise rejoice if it be their lot to partake of the 
same ‘glory’. Such, it appears to me, was the direction of the 
influence which the Domitian persecutions unconsciously but 
strongly exerted on the earlier portrait of Jesus. The face of 
the Master is in a measure ennobled, but the set lines of a 
Puritan sternness are at the same time finely chiseled there. 
I am not unmindful of the more immediate background of the 
Fourth Gospel, religious sects, heresies, etc., nor of the indelible 
traces left by the same on this Gospel; but these false teach- 
ings have simply determined the direction and objective of the 
polemic spirit already engendered by the bitter experiences 
referred to above. 

I stated at the beginning of this paper that two factors in 
the Fourth Gospel had been neglected. The second factor to 
which I refer was the dimming of the earlier confident expecta- 
tion in an immediate Second Coming. This feature has been 
recognized, to some extent, but not apparently with just the 
bearing and force which I have in mind. That is, the fact that 
apocalyptic eschatology has either been suppressed or repressed 
in the Fourth Gospel is well recognized, but the exact connection 
between this fact and its causes has not been so certainly deter- 
mined. My belief is that the doctrine of the Second Coming 
was subordinated in the Fourth Gospel for the simple reason 
that faith in this doctrine had become exceeding tenuous, and 
that the author represented those Christians who, to put it 
negatively, had no strong convictions on this point. 

Let us consider briefly what had been the development in 
regard to this belief in the quarter century or so preceding the 
appearance of the Fourth Gospel. So late as the time of the 
Gospel according to Matthew, and perhaps actually stimulated 
afresh by the ‘‘wars and rumors of wars’’ connected with the 
destruction of Jerusalem, the author is led to remind his readers 
of Jesus’ words to his disciples, ‘‘ Ye shall not have gone through 
the cities of Israel till the Son of Man be come’’ (Mt. 10: 23), 
so close at hand to his own day does the author believe the 
Second Coming to be. Even in Luke’s second treatise the See- 
ond Coming is still a prominent consideration (Acts 1:11). 
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But by the end of the century the repeated disappointments 
over this expectation were having the cumulative effect of weaken- 
ing both faith and fortitude. The iieed, therefore, of discover- 
ing some other basis for faith was becoming very evident, 
possibly even urgent. This basis should be less treacherous than 
the hope in the Second Coming had proved. The new basis they 
found was imitation of the Master, the only enduring basis 
which experience had yet revealed. Crude and imperfect as 
were these first efforts to show that Christians were to follow 
their Lord in a spiritual sense, they had the merit of aiming 
to elevate men God-ward by presenting as their ideal and goal 
a transcendent as well as a human Jesus. Not, as in the doctrine 
of the Second Coming, by a great material reward to compensate 
for a brief period of waiting and privation, but by actually 
‘overcoming the world’ as Jesus himself had done, was the 
Christian to become one with Jesus and with the Father. Thus 
it was that the dimming of the hope in an immediate Second 
Coming made room for and presumably hastened the develop- 
ment of the new apologetic represented in the Fourth Gospel, 
while the Domitian persecutions were influential in determining 
its character. 
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IS ACTS I-XV. 35 A LITERAL TRANSLATION FROM AN 
ARAMAIC ORIGINAL? 


Dr. Torrey’s masterly exposition in the Harvard Theological 
Studies, No. I, of his theory of the Aramaic origin of Acts 
1-15: 35 is extremely suggestive, but before it is accepted it is 
desirable that his arguments shall be tested by an appeal to the 
literary and spoken Greek of the present day. 

I propose to take some of those passages in which Dr. Torrey 
sees an unmistakably Aramaic original and shall endeavor to 
show that they are explicable on the hypothesis that they repre- 
sent the colloquial Greek of the first century and present no 
difficulties to one whose native language is that of Greece today. 

It is of course comparatively easy to one who has such a grasp 
of Palestinian Aramaic as Dr. Torrey and so keen an eye to detect 
divergencies from the Greek to which he is accustomed, to 
render a passage into Aramaic so skilfully as to persuade Semitic 
scholars that his version may be the original of the Greek of the 
Acts. But if it can be proved that there is really no difficulty 
in the Greek which he finds questionable to one accustomed to 
use the language in ordinary life, it may at least cause him to 
pause before he finally decides that his theory that Acts is 
translation Greek is the only possible one. 

I am quite prepared to admit that the writer of the opening 
chapters of Acts employs a style saturated with Semitic vocab- 
ulary and methods of expression, and I see several instances of 
this which Dr. Torrey has not mentioned, though doubtless he 
has observed them. Taking, however, into account that the 
writer was thoroughly familiar with the Greek of the Septuagint, 
which betrays its translation character throughout, and may also 
have used Aramaic sources, I fail to see that Dr. Torrey has 
proved his case by the passages he has adduced as these are 
equally explicable by the method which I propose to adopt. 
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Let us take Acts 2:47 and Dr. Torrey’s ingenious explana- 
tion of the difficulty he sees in the words ézi 76 aird. He solves 
it by translating it into Palestinian Aramaic, using the word 
N75 which he explains as meaning ‘greatly’. 

But before accepting his view that the presence of the Greek 
words in this position betray translation Greek, it is necessary 
to see whether it cannot be shown that the author of Acts 
employed language perfectly compatible with ordinary Greek 
usage. 

(1) The following examples are taken from classical authors. 
The most significant are two from Thucydides. 

Thucydides bk. 1. 79. Kai rév pév rAedvwr éxi 76 adits ai yvOpat 
Edepov, ddixeiy Te Tovs "APnvaiovs 7dy Kal woAeunréa civar ev TaxEL. 

‘“Whereupon the opinion of the majority bore upon the same 
point that the Athenians had already been guilty of injustice 
and that they should go to war without delay.’’ 

Thucydides bk. 3.59. Kat décatov, ei pip reiOoper, eis TA aia KaTaC- 
THoavtes, Tov EvvTvxovTa Kivdvvoy €aoar pas ators Eo Bar. 

‘And if we cannot convince you, it is only fair that you 
should put us in the same position as we were, and to leave us 
to choose how to meet the danger to which we should be exposed.”’ 

(2) The words ézi 76 airé are naturally very common in the 
LXX and it seems superfluous to multiply examples. It is, 
however, necessary to give those where a transitive verb is used, 
like zpoceri@a in Acts. 

Exodus 26:9 (ovwapas.... ési to air); Ps. 33:4, at end of 
sentence (iYoowpey .... éxi ro ard); 54:14; 73:6; 2 Esdr. 4:3 
(oixodopynoopev.... emits airo); Jer. 3:18; 26:12; Mal. 2:3; 
3:1 (cvvayayev .... éxi 7d aird); 3 Mace. 3:1. 

In Ps. 33:4 we have a remarkable example of émi 76 aird con- 
cluding a sentence as in Acts 2: 47. 

We may, however, add a few uses of this phrase with the 
middle and passive form of the verb: Ps. 2:2; Neh. 4:8; 
Ps. 100: 22; Hosea 2:2, as they bear on their use in connection 
with zpooriOnpac. : 

(3) In the Apostolic Fathers stress is laid on the unity of 
the church emphasized in Acts. In Barnabas 4:10, like the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (10:25), the writer is 
aware of the danger of particularism; Christians are not to 
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live alone (povdere cos 78y Sedixarwpevar), but to assemble éxi 7d abrd 
and consult for the common (xow7) benefit (ef. Acts 2:42 the 
stress laid on xowvwvia.) 

Ignatius attaches great importance to unity, and twice uses 
the words ézi 75 airé. Frequent meetings of the chureh are 
urged in Eph. 13:1 as the power of the Christians when united 
éxt ro avro is more effectual in their warfare with Satan (ef. our 
Lord’s words on the efficacy of unity ovpdoveiv in prayer, 
Matt. 18:19). 

In Magnesians 7:1 the same warning against exclusively 
private devotion is heard as in Barnabas. ‘‘Together éxi 75 aird 
let there be one prayer, one supplication, one mind, one hope in 
love.”’ 

The Philadelphians (6:2) are warned to flee from Satan’s 
ambuscades and to betake themselves to the common assembly 
(éxt 76 av’ro) in oneness of heart (év dpepiorw xapdia). Emi ro abro 
occurs in the same sense in 10:1. 

In I Clement 34:7 we have ézi 76 aird in a passage extremely 
liturgical in tone, comparing the Christian service of worship 
to that of the angels who stand before God and say the Trisagion. 
‘“Yea, and let ourselves then, being gathered together in concord 
(éxi 7d aitd ovvaxOerres év Spovoia) with intentness of heart ery unto 
him as from one mouth earnestly. . .’’ 

The above citations go to prove what everyone is prepared to 
admit: namely that éxi 76 aird is an ordinary Greek expression 
especially common in the LXX. When, however, we turn to 
the New Testament and the Apostolic Fathers, it is evident that 
it has a technical meaning. It signifies the union of the Chris- 
tian body. An essential part of the Gospel is realized to be its 
unifying power in bringing men into one society, a thought on 
which Acts lays strong emphasis. 

Thus in I Cor. 11:20 Paul, in speaking of the disorders 
attendant upon the Eucharist at Corinth, introduces the sub- 
ject thus: ‘‘When ye come together’’ ézi 76 atro. He uses the 
word ovvepxecOar no less than three times in four verses (17-20) ; 
and the leading thought is that the ideal of a Christian meeting 
is unity, whereas that of the Corinthians does not attain its 
object. They came together, not as Christians should, for better, 
but for worse. The Eucharist has become, not a bond of union, 
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but a cause of division (cvvepxopévwy ipav év rH éxxAnoia axovw 


oxioparta év piv). They came together (ézi 75 air) in appearance, 
but not in reality. In other words, they fell short of the true 
Christian ideal of unity. 

It is the same in I Cor. 14:23: the spiritual gifts, especially 
that of glossolalia, improperly exercised tend to disturb the 
unity of the Christian meeting (éav otv cvvedOy 7 éxxAnola éxi 7d 
airs). In Justin Martyr’s well-known description of Christian 
worship I Apology 41:11 the assembly of the faithful is a . 
meeting ‘‘together’’ (ézi 76 atrd ovvéAevors). 

In Acts itself, however, we have the strongest argument 
against éxi 76 airé in 2: 47 being so difficult as to be only explic- 
able by ‘being translation Greek.’ The ecclesiastical bias of 
the author is manifest throughout. His object is to show the 
essential oneness of the Church and that the believers all entered 
into one body. Twice in the first section of the book does he use 
éxi vo adr, emphatically in this sense (1:15 jv 8 dyAos évoparwn ext 
76 airo), the unity of the little company after the Ascension, and 
again on the day of Pentecost, the meeting of the believers is 
said to have been épod éxi ro aird (2:1). A third introduction 
of the words in 2:47 need cause no trouble. The new brethren 
whom the Lord added to the Church were joined together in the 
community ézi 76 aivd. Obviously here the author is expressing 
his own central idea in his own words which may be a remi- 
niscence of Septuagintal language, but is assuredly not borrowed 
from some one else who wrote in Aramaic. 

Acts 13:25 is a passage in which Dr. Torrey sees no less than 
three distinct traces of an Aramaic original (p. 37). 

(1) ‘As John was fulfilling his course’. ‘EzAnpov is the 
translation of the Aramaic DOW. 

IlAnpotv is used 90 times in the NT. in 18 different books by 7 
authors, counting the Johannine Gospel and three Epistles as 
by one, and the Apocalypse as by another hand. In 48 eases it 
means fulfillment of Scripture, and in 47 it is employed in 
another sense. How, therefore, can it be said that here it can 
be used as an evidence for an Aramaic original ? 

(2) Who do you suppose that I am? Ti épué trovoeire evar; 
accepting the reading r/ rather than riva, Dr. Torrey remarks 
‘This is a regular Aramaic idiom’. So it is; but it is also an 
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English one. The Baptist asked the people ‘What do you think 
I am?’ They presumably knew who he was; but they did not 
know what he was—a prophet or the Messiah. It is true that 
in the Lord’s question Matt. 6:13; Mk. 8:27; Lk. 9:18 we 
have riva, but we might have expected r. A modern Greek would 
certainly use the neuter if he enquired in what capacity a man 
was acting, or what office he held. 

(3) Ob cipi eyo ‘I am not he’. Here Dr. Torrey notes an 
Aramaism (not a Hebraism) in the repetition of the first person. 
But the passage can be easily rendered ‘‘I am not, what you 
think I am.’’ 

Acts. 14:17 éumiprddv tpodijs kai eihpooivys tas Kapdias qpov, Dr. 
Torrey feels that it is absurd to say that our hearts ean be ‘filled 
with food’; so he retranslates the passage into Aramaic, then 
emends the text and gives as the true rendering ‘‘Filling our 
hearts with all gladness.’’ But a modern Greek would translate 
the verse thus: ‘‘giving rain from heaven and fruitful seasons 
filling you to the full with food, and with gladness your hearts.’’ 
The éumirdrGv tpodys is a strong expression separate and complete 
in itself. 

Acts 13:1 the phrase kata rv otoay éxxAyoiav in the Church 
which is (or was) there. This is another example of the trans- 
lation of the Aramaic word FN. see also note on 5:17. But it 
appears to me that Dr. Torrey’s rendering of the Greek is ques- 
tionable. Kara ri otcay seems to distinguish the community of 
prophets and teachers in Antioch from those in Jerusalem. The 
verse would then mean ‘‘The Church of Antioch as distinet 
from that of Jerusalem (this would be what is implied by xara) 
had its prophets and teachers.’ 

This is at best a clumsy paraphrase of what a Greek could 
express in the few words employed by Luke. This rendering 
would help to indicate that the author had entered upon a new 
stage in his history. Hitherto the spiritual movement had 
emanated from Jerusalem, now a new centre had been found in 
Antioch. 

Our conclusion is that though the writer of Acts may have and 
probably did use an Aramaic source or sources and betray by 
his language that he was translating instead of composing, it 
is searcely conceivable that, as Dr. Torrey maintains, he used a 
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single source and translated it with slavish accuracy. Even 
though the internal evidence were far stronger than it actually 
is, our knowledge of Luke’s treatment of other sources such as 
Mark and Q would make us hesitate to adopt the theory. But 
it has been sufficiently shown that in some places where Dr. 
Torrey sees clearest proof of translation Greek the author of 
Acts is not even thinking in Aramaic, but using the common 
language of his age. 


A. A. VAZAKAS 
Union Theological Seminary. 


I have read Mr. Vazakas’ article with interest, and hope that 
other scholars also will be moved to contribute to the discussion 
from their various points of view. I am sorry that Mr. Vazakas 
does not give us his rendering of Acts 2:47. It is precisely the 
difficulty of rendering ézi 76 airo in this verse (not in all the 
other contexts, where its connection and meaning are matters 
of course) that has perplexed the best Greek scholars ever since 
the second century. 


Cuarues C. Torrey. 
Yale University. 





